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THE “AMBOYNA MASSACRE” OF 1623. 


D. K. Bassetr 


On 27 February, 1623, Gabriel Towerson, the chief factor or mer- 
chant of the English East India Company in Amboyna, was beheaded 
by command of the local Dutch governor, Herman van Speult. Nine 
other Englishmen, ten Japanese and one Portuguese shared Towerson’s 
fate. The charges brought against these unfortunate men were that 
they planned to kill Speult and overwhelm the Dutch garrison of Fort 
Victoria as soon as an English ship appeared in the roadstead to support 
them. It is not the purpose of the present article to re-open the more 
controversial aspects of the Amboyna tragedy. Suffice it to say that the 
plausibility of the Dutch accusation has never commanded much respect 
in the estimate of British historians and it is unlikely that this attitude 
will change. On the other hand, there is every evidence to suggest that 
Speult, despite English suspicions to the contrary,) was genuinely con- 
vinced that an English plot was afoot to overthrow his government. 
Normally the governor was a humane and reasonable man, who had 
received ‘Towerson at his table on many occasions, and his bitterness 
at the strange turn of events in February, 1623, is very understandable. 
Dr. Stapel has recorded the reputed reply of Towerson to Speult when 
the latter upbraided him for thus abusing his hospitality and friendship: 
“Alas! If it were to beginne againe, it should never be done”. Is this 
the response of a man who knew he was innocent? asks Dr. Stapel.? 
On tne face of it, Towerson would appear to be condemned by his own 
words, but it must be remembered that his physical condition at that 
time was pitiful. He had firmly protested his innocence under pro- 
longed and severe torture until his powers of endurance were broken, 
after which he sought relief, presumably, by telling the Dutch what they 
wanted to hear. In these circumstances, it is difficult to attach to 
Towerson’s rather cryptic expression of repentance the importance it 
would otherwise deserve. 


It is somewhat strange that historians assessing the likelihood of 
Towerson’s guilt should attach such importance to his words when he 
was a man broken and without hope, while paying so little attention 
to his character and outlook in his happier days. ‘Towerson’s letters 
fom Amboyna in the last months of 1622 are preserved for us in 
the Java Factory Records in the India Office Library. They throw such 
startling doubt on his willingness or ability to plan the cold-blooded 
murder of Speult and the Dutch garrison that they merit extensive quota- 
tion. It is worth remembering when reading these extracts that Anglo- 


— relations in other parts of the East Indies were very strained indeed 
y 1622. 


It is ironical but significant that Towerson had nothing but praise 
for Herman van Speult. On 19 September, 1622, Towerson wrote to 


l. D.G. E. Hall: A History of South East Asia, London, 1955, p. 250. 
2. F.W. Stapel: “De Ambonsche ‘Moord’ ”; Tijdschrift van het Bataviaasch Genoot- 
schap (TBG), LXII, Batavia & The Hague, 1923, p. 224. 
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_ president Fursland at Batavia informing him of the Dutchman’s friendly 


assistance in providing the English Company with housing in Amboyna 








and he added: “and truly I beleeve that he doth itt with an upright hatte I 
and [I] thinke that I doe him butt ordinary right to place him in the first @ mista 
ranke of all the Dutch that I have bin accquainted with for an hones @ in0¢ 
and upright man”.* This was no mean compliment from Towerson, who § 40¢5 | 
had served the Company in various parts of Asia since its inception almost § 25 & 
twenty-two years before, but he was not content with words. In te. Dutc 
compense for Speult’s “dyvers curtisies and promises touchinge all just § tortu 
dealinge, wch. uppon my faith carrieth so likely a shewe of truth that § 24t0 
I would intreate yow to take notise of itt”, Towerson asked Fursland to § matt 
write a letter of thanks to the governor, accompanied by a butt of beer § Dutc 
for the Dutchman and a “chaine of gold” for his wife. Towerson was argu 
convinced that this gesture would be greatly appreciated by Speult and § P™° 
would also “bread [breed] good bloud and mote benefitts to our maisters” 5 = 
cua , : . man 
Towerson’s opinion of Speult and his anxiety to continue amicable J two 
Anglo-Dutch relations are so obvious in this letter that they need no § exec 
further comment. It is not irrelevant to add, however, that one of the garrl 
reasons why Towerson esteemed Speult so highly was his avoidance of § betw 
bloodshed in his dealings with the Asian population. In the same letter, § men 
Towerson wrote: “he [Speult] is to be recommended for his greatt paynes § 100 
takinge and hath an excellent guift, for that with his good words and 
carridge hee winneth this people much more then would have bin done 
with expence of much more mony and effusion of bloud”.* Is this the § ©" 
outlook of a man who would contemplate the murder of Speult and om 
the unsuspecting Dutch soldiers three months later ? a 
Bat 
One other point needs to be made in favour of Towerson. During fror 
the last months of 1622 he was regarded by president Fursland and the Fur 
English Council at Batavia as being so pro-Dutch in his attitude as to reas 
need a sharp warning. When Fursland replied to Towerson’s paean of On 
praise to Speult on 17 December, 1622, he rebuffed Towerson’s suggestion pos 
that a letter of thanks or a present be sent to Speult from the president; seq 
instead, he suggested that verbal expressions of gratitude by ‘Towerson thi 
would be quite sufficient. Furthermore, Fursland felt that ‘Towerson was 
was becoming far too friendly with the Dutchman: “wee knowe he is = 
free enough,” commented the president, “but in your mayne afaires you i 
will find him a subtle man.... therefore be carefull you be not circum- his 
vented in matters of ymportance through his desembling friendshipp”.’ “af 
Five days after this letter was written, on 22 December, 1622, or “Nicu- lef 
wjaarsdag, 1623” according to the Dutch calendar, Towerson is supposed 
to have first hatched the plot to capture Fort Victoria at his house. If 
he did so, he must have been far more of a “dissembler” than Speult Tr 
could ever be, not only to his potential enemies but also to his friends. th 
3. Towerson to Fursland, 19 Sept., 1622. 1.0., Java Records, III, i, £.351. It 
4. For a brief note on Towerson’s career see Sir W. Foster: The Voyage of Sit 8 


Henry Middleton to the Moluccas, Hakluyt Society, London, 1943, p. 98. 
5. Towerson to Fursland, 19 Sept., 1622. Java Records, III, ff. 352, 357. 
6. Loc. cit., f. 355. 
7. Fursland to Towerson, 17 Dec., 1622. Java Rec., III, i, f. 455. 
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In the light of this correspondence, it is probable that a terrible 
mistake was made at Amboyna in that the executed Englishmen were 
jmocent of the plans ascribed to them. ‘To make such a statement 
does not detract from the integrity of Speult, of whose honesty ‘Towerson 
has given ample testimony, nor does it question the genuineness of the 
Dutch belief in the conspiracy. Whether the Dutchmen should have 
tortured and put to death the representatives of another company and 
nation which was nominally in alliance with them is quite another 
matter. Undue haste and a lack of discretion certainly characterised 
Dutch actions in February, 1623, and it is difficult to understand the 
agument of Dutch historians that it was impossible to transfer the 
prisoners to Batavia without unnecessary loss of time or a_dangerous 
weakening of the Dutch garrison. ‘Two of the Englishmen, Collins and 
Beaumont, were reprieved and sent to Batavia; would it have required 
many more guards, e.g. from the crew of the ship which conveyed the 
two survivors, to transport the ten additional Englishmen rather than 
execute them? ‘There appears to have been no real need to weaken the 
garrison of Fort Victoria at all; most of the Dutch vessels which sailed 
between Batavia and Amboyna carried a complement of some one hundred 
men and could easily have provided a guard for twelve Englishmen in 
irons. 


Furthermore, why was rapidity of execution such an important 
consideration ? Almost all the confessions were obtained by torture, 
the severity of which is a matter of some dispute, but which even the 
Dutch records admit to have been “sware [severe] torture” in the more 
recalcitrant cases. If Towerson and his fellow-sufferers had reached 
Batavia alive, would they not have repudiated the confessions extorted 
from them by such means, particularly when the presence of president 
Fursland and the other free Englishmen there would have provided a 
reasonable guarantee that pressure of this kind would not be repeated ? 
One of the Amboyna victims, Samuel Coulson, recorded a pathetic and 
posthumous avowal of his innocence in his Book of Psalms, which sub- 
sequently reached the hands of his fellow-countrymen. Confronted by 
this awkward piece of evidence, Dr. Stapel admits that Coulson probably 
was innocent but argues that he was an exception;® it may occur to some 
teaders that Coulson was an exception in another and more sinister 
sense: he was the only Amboyna victim whose written declaration of 
innocence reached his friends. Coulson stated that he falsely confessed 
his guilt in the first instance because he could not face the torture 
inflicted on his compatriots; how many of the other prisoners might have 
left similar repudiations of their guilt had they found the opportunity ? 


One of the more obvious weaknesses in the Dutch contention that 
Towerson and his subordinates were planning to seize Fort Victoria is 
the small number of Englishmen available to perform this remarkable feat. 
It is generally agreed that there were only some twenty Englishmen in 


8. E. S. de Klerck: History of the Netherlands East Indies, I, Rotterdam, 1938, 
p. 232; J. K. J. de Jonge: Opkomst van het Nederlandsch Gezag in Oost-Indie, 
V, The Hague & Amsterdam, 1870, p. xix; F. W. Stapel: “De Ambonsche 
‘Moord’”, TBG, LXII, p. 212. De Jonge also points out that one of the 
reasons why the executions were carried out in Amboyna was to terrorise some 
rebellious Ternatens. 


- Stapel: “De Ambonsche ‘Moord’”, p. 224. 
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Amboyna and Ceram together with their servants,!° but it is argued that 
reinforcements would have been available when the next English shj 
arrived. The first person to indicate that the conspiracy hinged on the 
arrival of the next English ship from Java was the Japanese soldier who 
was arrested by the Dutch on 13 February (O.S.) after making enquiries 
about the strength of the watch in the fort; he made this revelation only 
after considerable torture. All the subsequent events therefore stem 
from his statement and it is crucial to the case to ascertain when Towerson 
expected this ship and how long he anticipated that he would have to 
hold his supposed plans in abeyance before the necessary help arrived, 


In order to answer this question it is necessary to digress a little. 
By the time the conspiracy was first hatched at Towerson’s house on 
22 December, 1622,— as the confessions indicate— the position of the 
English Company in the Spice Islands as a whole was very precarious. 
After an unsuccessful attempt to break the Dutch monopoly in the Spice 
Islands by force in the early years of the seventeenth century, the English 
directors had reluctantly agreed to an alliance with the “Hollanders” in 
1619, by which they were allowed to establish factories alongside the 
Dutch ones in the Moluccas, the Bandas and Amboyna, in return for 
bearing one third of the maintenance costs of the Dutch garrisons. In 
theory, the English Company should have covered its expenses easily 
by its legal claim to one third of the spices produced, but in practice this 
was not the case. Dutch administrative expenses were very high, as 
numerous complaints from governor-general Coen to the various Dutch 
governors confirm, and the output of spices was exceptionally low. The 
English Company naturally felt the repercussions of this situation even 
more keenly than its Dutch ally, because of its much smaller capital 
resources. It is significant, however, that English complaints to this 
effect came from the factors in the Banda group and in the Moluccas,!! 
but not from Towerson in Amboyna, who dismissed the bickering be- 
tween his subordinates and the Dutch as “fopperies” unworthy of detailed 
report. Any evidence of exceptional Anglo-Dutch friction in Amboyna is 
therefore lacking, to say the least, and it must be a cause for surprise 
that an anti-Dutch plot should have been hatched there rather than in 
the more troubled waters of Banda or Ternate. 


President Fursland regarded the overall situation in the Spice Islands 
as too detrimental to the finances of the English Company to be perpe- 
tuated. On 24 September, 1622, he instructed John Gonning, the chief 
factor in Ternate, to close down the Moluccan factories in Bachian, 
Tacomi, Motir and Tabelolo, retaining only those at Maleyo, Taffasoho 
and Gnofficia. The possibility that the spice trade might be abandoned 
completely by the English was considered even at that early stage’? and by 








10. The corresponding Dutch garrison in the Amboyna district in August, 1622, was 
345 European and 83 Asian troops; there were 463 Dutch soldiers holding ten 
forts in the Moluccas and 420 Dutch soldiers in the Bandas. The total Dutch 
force in the Spice Islands was thus almost four times as large as the contemporary 
Dutch garrison at Batavia itself. See H. T. Colenbrander: Jan Pietersz. Coen: 
Beschieden, I, The Hague, 1919, pp. 800-801. Towerson would not only have 
to capture Fort Victoria, but presumably hold it against counterattacks. 

See, for example, letters from Welden and Moore at Banda Neira, 20 Aug. 
10 Sept., 1622. Java Rec., III, i, ff. 340, 345. 


Fursland to Gonning, 24 Sept., 1622. Java Rec., III, i, ff. 429-430. 
4 
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17 December presidential opinion in favour of this course was hardening. 
On that day, Fursland, disappointed in his hopes of a ship from Rangiend. 
wrote to Gonning in Ternate and to Towerson in Amboyna warning them 
of the imminence of a withdrawal. “Except orders come from our masters 
for reformation of abuses in those parts, or that wee may have more 
reasonable conditions from ye Dutch”, declared Fursland, “wee shall 
rather send order for all to come from thence then to proceede in such 
manner’. Both Gonning and Towerson were advised to settle their 
affairs so that if definite instructions to leave the Spice Islands were 
sent later, they would be ready “to come away’.!3 These letters were 
sent by Dutch conveyance, probably on the Eenhoorn, by which Coen 
wrote to Speult on the following day. When Fursland next wrote to 
Towerson, Welden and Gonning on 21 January, 1623, he had finally 
made a decision: still no ship had arrived from London and hence, he 
declared, “wee intend to remove all our people” from the Bandas, 
Moluccas and Amboyna “until such tyme as wee heere from our mai- 
sters how they intend to follow those afaires”.' 


The importance of this trend in English policy at the turn of 1622- 
1623 is difficult to exaggerate. If Towerson really planned to attack 
Fort Victoria in the middle of February, 1623, from what English ship 
did he expect to receive assistance? The whole tone of Fursland’s cor- 
respondence since 17 December, 1622, had been one of bleak pessimism, 
and a dispirited English withdrawal from Amboyna was envisaged rather 
than a daring coup d'etat. ‘Towerson — and indeed most of the Europeans 
on Amboyna!® — must have been aware that the Englishmen would pro- 
bably be completely isolated throughout the first half of 1623, until the 
availability of an English ship and the monsoon coincided; even when that 
ship arrived, its captain would almost certainly be authorised to withdraw 
Towerson and his subordinates. Was it upon the generosity of this un- 
known seaman that Towerson intended to base the desperate venture of 
capturing Fort Victoria? This idea is so fantastic as to be untenable, but 
let us assume for the sake of argument that this was the case and that the 
ship’s captain might have been won over by an impassioned appeal to his 
patriotism. Would Towerson have received any subsequent support from 
Fursland in his mad-cap scheme? It need scarcely be emphasized that 
Fursland can have had no inkling of Towerson’s plot, even if it existed, 
and when it was put into operation it would have been in direct contra- 
diction of Fursland’s latest instructions to withdraw completely from the 
Spice Islands. If no assistance could be expected from the president, 
from where else could it materialise? 





ae to Towerson & Gonning, 17 Dec., 1622. Java Rec., III, i, ff. 459, 
Fursland to Towerson, 21 Jan., 1622/23. Loc. cit., f. 465. For similar letters 
to Welden and Gonning see ff. 467, 469. 

Coen’s letters to Speult in October and December, 1622, also commented upon 
the complete absence of English ships from London and this fact must have been 
common knowledge in European circles at Amboyna. See Colenbrander: Beschei- 
den, III, The Hague, 1921, pp. 254, 274. In July 1624, Edward Collins, one of 
the Amboyna survivors, afirmed before Sir Henry Marten in the High Court of 
Admiralty: “the English had then noe shippe or other vessell there, neither did 
they expect any to come at that tyme”; the Dutch, on the other hand, had four 


pe three pinnaces and one junk at Amboyna. See Depositions, Java Records, 
I, iii, f. 31, 
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Furthermore, in his letter to Towerson of 21 January, 1623, Fursland 
revealed that the ship which would bring the Englishmen away from 
Amboyna would be a Dutch ship, gladly supplied by Jan Pietersz. Coen, 
the retiring Dutch governor-general and an outstanding Anglophobe. It 
is unlikely that this letter reached Towerson before his arrest on 15 
February, but even if it had, its contents would have been no great 
surprise to him. The only ptrsons in Amboyna who were not aware that 
no English ship would arrive that season may well have been the Japa- 
nese soldiers, who resorted to that story as a desperate expedient to escape 
further torture. 


One point should also be made as far as the Dutch participants in 
the story are concerned. Coen knew that the English Company was 
abandoning the Spice Islands almost seven weeks before Towerson was 
executed,!® but he sailed for the Netherlands on 23 January/2 February, 
1623, leaving Pieter de Carpentier as governor-general. Speult cannot have 
known of the impending English withdrawal at that time, but it would 
be interesting to know when news of Fursland’s decision first reached him. 
If a letter from Coen or Carpentier indicating the preparations being made 
for the English withdrawal’ reached Speult before 27 February/9 March, 
when the Englishmen were beheaded, should if not have given him cause 
to wonder about the authenticity of the plot the tortured Japanese and 
Englishmen had revealed? Furthermore, when did Fursland’s letter 
of 21 January, 1623, reach Amboyna? This document, too, should have 
raised grave doubts as to the truth of the Japanese story.!8 If, on the other 
hand, Speult had no knowledge of the English decision to withdraw until 
after Towerson and his colleagues were beheaded, it is understandable that 


he should have governed his actions by his own sense of indignation, the 
evidence before him, and Coen’s earlier injunction to maintain his juris- 
diction as governor unimpaired against all nationalities.1° The real tragedy 
of the affair is that Speult’s suspicions of Towerson were almost certainly 
mistaken.For a conspiracy to be feasible, it must not only be capable of 


initial success but of subsequent exploitation and development. This was 
not the case in 1623. 


THE EFFECTS ON THE SPICE TRADE. 


So much for the authenticity of the conspiracy. Opinions on this 
aspect of the problem will continue to vary, nor is the present article 





16. The English made known their intention of leaving the Spice Is. in the Council 
of Defence at Batavia on 10/20 January, 1623. See H. T. Colenbrander: 
Coen: Bescheiden, I, pp. 786-787. 

17. Coen wrote to all the governors of the Spice Islands on 18/28 January, informing 
them that Carpentier was assuming the governor-generalship, but made no refer- 
ence to English plans in his letter. See Colenbrander, op. cit., III, p. 286. 


18. Several of the Amboyna survivors later testified that Speult told them he had 

intercepted correspondence from president Fursland, but the only conclusion he 
drew from it was that neither Fursland nor the English directors were implicated 
in the plot. See Depositions, Java Records, II, iii. 
Coen to Speult, 28 Oct., 1622(N.S.). Colenbrander: Coen: Bescheiden, III, 
p. 253. The question of jurisdiction had been raised because of a duel between 
an English factor and a Dutch corporal at Kambelu, in which the Englishman 
was killed; the other Englishmen insisted on the execution of the corporal, 
although Speult would have preferred a more lenient punishment. Coen was 
anxious that the law of the land should be applied with equal rigidity to offending 
Englishmen when the opportunity arose. 
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intended to offer a final solution. What is less tolerable is the number 
of loose and often misleading generalisations which have been made in 
standard history books concerning the repercussions of the Amboyna affair. 
These statements tend to fall into two categories: firstly, those which 
claim to describe the immediate consequences and secondly, those which 
consider the long-term implications in the sphere of inter-European 
rivalry in South East Asia. 


Dutch historians are more prone to error on the first count than Eng- 
lish writers, possibly because of an inadequate knowledge of the contem- 
porary English documents. Vlekke, for example, argues that the English 
East India Company used the “Massacre” as ‘a good pretext to withdraw 
with dignity from a position that had become hopeless”.?° This argument 
would be tenable if Fursland had kept the Dutch governor-general in 
ignorance of English intentions and could thus subsequently save his face 
and that of his employers; but Fursland had already sunk his pride com- 
pletely in revealing to the Dutch authorities not only that his Company 
was so destitute that a withdrawal from the Spice Islands was imperative 
but that a Dutch ship would have to be utilised for this purpose. What 
dignity remained to be saved? E. S. de Klerck also appears to be under 
the impression that the English decision to evacuate their factories “in the 
Dutch settlements” was an immediate consequence of the Amboyna 
affair.2! This statement is applicable only to the English presidency at 


Batavia, which was transferred initially to Pulo Lagundi in Sunda Strait 
and ultimately to Bantam in 1628; it could not be true of the Spice Island 
factories because definite instructions for their closure had been given 


before the “Massacre”. Stapel,?? Hall,?? and Harrison** are more accurate 
when they write that the Amboyna tragedy simply hastened, or rather, con- 
firmed, a decision which had already been taken, but Hall includes Batavia 
as one of the settlements the English intended to leave before the 
“Massacre” and there is no evidence to support this belief. The search 
for an alternative headquarters to Batavia was not initiated until October, 
1623,25 by which time the news of the Amboyna executions was four 
months old in Batavia. 


The long-term consequences of the Amboyna “Massacre” are usually 
represented in even more sweeping and ill-informed terms. Vlekke pro- 
pounds the view that the Amboyna affair was simply a “dramatic epilogue” 
in the Anglo-Dutch struggle for the trade of the East Indies, because 
English activities in Indonesia were already at an end.26 Furnivall, while 
conceding the fact that the English Company was able to establish itself 
at Bantam between 1628 and 1682, nevertheless contends that it never 

B. H. M. Vlekke: Nusantara: A History of Indonesia, The Hague and Bandung, 

1959, p. 141. 

E. S. de Klerck: History of the Netherlands East Indies, I, Rotterdam, 1938, 

« SID 
: hf Stapel: Geschiedenis van Nederlandsch-Indie, III, Amsterdam, 1939, 
. G. E. Hall: A History of South East Asia, p. 249. 
. Harrison: South East Asia: A Short History. London, 1957, p. 102. 
John Gonning’s Diary, Oct. 1623, Java Records, III, ii, f. 7. 
Viekke: Nusantara, p. 140. 
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tecovered the ground which it lost in 1623.27 Harrison, who is clearly 
aware of the fact that English trade in South East Asia after 1623 was 
more extensive geographically than is generally imagined, feels compelled 
to describe this trade as limited and subject to Dutch supervision and 
permission.?® ‘The consensus of opinion, therefore, is that the Amboyna 
affair was disastrous for English commerce in Indonesia. 


One of the reasons why so much significance has been attached to 
the Amboyna “Massacre” as the termination of English commercial ambi- 
tions in South East Asia has been a general ignorance of subsequent 
events; little has been known of the details of English activity in the East 
Indies after 1623, possibly because the superior attraction of the Indian 
mainland has proved as irresistible to the historian as it did to the 
Company itself. ‘To assume, however, that because nothing of importance 
is known to have occurred in the East Indies in the later seventeenth 
century, nothing of importance can have taken place, is surely dangerous 
and fallacious reasoning. ‘The neglect of the post-1623 period can also 
be explained on the basis of a premise which deserves more sympathy 
but has equally little foundation. This is the belief that profitable 
trade in the East Indies was synonymous with the trade in spices, 
i.e. cloves, mace and nutmeg; once the islands producing those commo- 
dities passed under Dutch political control, little else of commercial 
importance remained. Such an attitude would, of course, imply that 
pepper, which grew extensively in Java, Borneo and Sumatra, was a 
trivial investment, but it has been pointed out that as late as 1650 pepper 
constituted over 50% of the value of Dutch cargoes from Batavia to 
Europe.2® Hence, even assuming that the Dutch monopoly of spices 
after 1623 was sufficiently effective to compel the English Company to 
place the bulk of its investment in pepper, this would still not mean 
that the English East Indies’ trade was financially unimportant. If one 
could go further and prove that the closing of the English factories in 
the Spice Islands did not in fact involve the exclusion of the English 
Company from the spice trade for another twenty years, the traditional 
interpretation of the Amboyna “Massacre” would be largely untenable. 


It has always been taken for granted that the volume of English 
trade with Indonesia after 1623 must have been negligible compared to 
the volume of the trade before the Amboyna tragedy. Nothing could be 
more erroneous. The number of English ships which left Java with 
cargoes for London in the fifteen trading seasons from 1602 to 1616 was 
28, of which one ship was lost without trace and another was wrecked upon 
the coast of Brittany; these ships represented a combined tonnage of a 
little over 10,000 tons, of which about 660 tons was lost at sea. The com- 
parative number of ships dispatched from Bantam to London during the 
nineteen possible trading seasons from 1659 to 1681 (1665-1667 and 1673 
were war years when shipping was not sent out from England) was 87, of 
which four were lost. This second group of ships represented an aggre- 


27. Furnivall: Netherlands India: A Study of Plural Economy, Cambridge and New 
York, 1944, pp. 30-31. 
28. Harrison: South East Asia, pp. 102-103, 106. 


29. eg Dutch-Asiatic Trade, 1620-1740, Copenhagen and The Hague, 
, p- 13. 
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gate of about 34,000 tons, of which some 1,500 tons was lost at sea.8° Even 
when allowance is made for the slight difference in the number of trading 
seasons, it will be seen that the number of English ships engaged in the 
trade between Indonesia and England was two and half times greater in the 
later period than in 1602-1616, while the tonnage had increased almost 
three fold. Even during the less vigorous decades of the 1630’s and 1640's 
an average of two or three ships left Bantam for London every year, while 
in times of unusual activity, as in 1648-1650, 14 ships were sent home in 
three seasons. It is true that the Company’s trade in Indonesia was vir- 
tually at a standstill between 1652-1658, but this was the result of abnor- 
mal conditions caused by the first Anglo-Dutch war (1652-1654), the 
Dutch blockade of Bantam (1656-1659), and the disturbed political 
atmosphere of England under Cromwell. After the East India Company’s 
charter was renewed by Cromwell in 1657 and again by the restored 
Charles II in 1661, the directors were quick to expand the volume of 
their trade with Indonesia to the highest level it ever reached in the 
seventeenth century. 


It might be argued, however, that tonnage is not necessarily a 
measure of the value of cargoes. If the ships which returned to England 
from the East Indies before 1623 carried a considerable quantity of 
spices, while those which made the voyage thereafter were laden only with 
pepper and other less profitable commodities, surely the Amboyna 
Massacre would still have some commercial significance? Unfortunately, 
there is every evidence to suggest that the peak period of the English 
trade in cloves was in the 1630’s and 1640’s rather than in the first 
quarter of the seventeenth century. It must be remembered that English 
trade with the Spice Islands before 1620 could only be maintained by 
flouting the monopoly treaties which the Dutch Company claimed it 
had signed with the people of those regions. The number of English 
ships which performed this feat with any measure of success was five: 
the Dragon and Ascension in 1605; the Consent in 1607-1608; the Hector 
in 1609; and the Expedition in 1610. Of these vessels, we know only 
the quantity of cloves carried by the Consent and this will therefore 
have to be taken as typical: the amount was 112,000 Ibs.*1_ Other ships 
visited the Spice Islands later but they were apparently less fortunate. 
The Darling, for example, made a determined effort to trade at Amboyna 
and Ceram in 1613, but captain Best, who insisted on transferring the 
Darling’s cloves to his ship Dragon for the homeward voyage, recorded 
that he had only 23,400 Ibs. aboard.32. The Solomon carried about 9,000 
Ibs. in her return cargo in the same year, while the James was reported 
to have about 19,000 Ibs. in 1615.3 ‘The Peppercorn had to be content 





30. These figures are based on a study of the Court Minutes, Letter Books and 
Factory Record(Java) in the India Office Library, London, for the periud 1600- 
1682. Readers should consult Bal Krishna: Commercial Relations between India 
and England, 1601-1757, London, 1924, pp. 331-351, for additional information 
on this subject. ‘The ships listed there as sailing to Bantam from London must 
be supplemented by others which came to Java from India with piecegoods and 
then returned direct to England. 


I.O. Library, London. Court Minutes, 17 Feb, 1608/09, vol. 2, f. 111. 


Sir. W. Foster: The Voyage of Thomas Best to the East Indies, 1612-1614, 
Hakluyt Society, London, 1934, p. 73. 


F. C. Danvers: Letters Received by the East India Company, I, London, 1896, 
p. 289; W. Foster: op. cit., II, 1897, p. 271. 
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with a mere 23 cwt. in 1617.34 By that year, the Dutch had begun to 
lose patience with English intrusions into the Spice Islands and the 
ships Swan and Defence were seized while trying to maintain an English 
foothold in the Bandas. Open war was commenced between the “two 
nations in the East Indies in December, 1618, in the course of which 
the English lost seven ships, and would have lost even more had not 
the Treaty of Defence saved them. 


One might have expected this depressing picture to improve when 
the English and Dutch companies joined in alliance in 1619, but this was 
clearly not the case. It is true that the English Company was henceforth 
entitled to one third of the spices produced in the Spices Islands, but this 
item had to be balanced against one third of the maintenance costs of 
the Dutch garrisons in that region. Coen estimated the sum owing 
from the English Company as its proportion of the charges in the 
Moluccas, the Bandas and Amboyna in 1621-1622 as f.283,294.35 During 
the same period, the English had obtained: 


“From the Moluccas about 20 bhaar cloves .. Ibs. 12,500 
and from Amboyna of - ‘a = 222,801. 


Ibs. 235,301." % 


President Fursland confirmed these weights in September and October, 
1622,37 with much grumbling. Presumably, it was these cloves which the 
Palsgrave brought to London in August, 1623, where they were estimated 
as worth £10,000 — £12,000; this cheerful note is deceptive when we re- 
member that Coen’s estimate of English costs exceeds £28,000 when con- 
verted from florins. The 242,000 Ibs. of mace Eee nutmegs which the 
English obtained from the Bandas in 1621-1622 would presumably not 
pav for itself either. By the end of 1623 the situation was even worse. 
The Exchange and Elizabeth sailed from Batavia bound for London in 
December of that year: they carried between them about 1,658,000 Ibs. of 
pepper, invoiced at over 132,000 reals of eight, or £33,000; the Elizabeth 
alone carried spices, which were reckoned at Rlls. 1,739. 7d. or £435, 
obtained “from the Dutch as they cost in Moluccas, Banda, [and] 
Amboyna”.*8 Such was the sorry state of the Company’s trade in spices 
when the English factories in the Spice Islands were closed. 


Can it be maintained seriously, therefore, that the English Company 
should have courted bankruptcy by continuing to operate under this 
ruinous system? It did not need the news of the Amboyna Massacre to 
convince Fursland that there was no place for the English in the Spice 
Islands; a glance at his accounts had already brought him to that conclu- 
sion. Once the East India Company severed its connection with the 
Dutch Company and recovered its independence of action, it became pos- 
sible to consider alternative and more successful means of tapping the 
spice trade. In July, 1624, Thomas Brockedon, the new English president 
at Batavia, sent instructions to his chief factor at Macassar in Celebes th: at 


}. © ‘Library. Court Minutes, 23 Sept.. 1617, vol. 4, f. 8. 
Colenbrander: Coen: Bescheiden, I, p. 786. 

Loc. cit. 

Furslands to Towerson, 19 Sept. and 18 Oct., 1622. I.0., Java Records, III, 
i. ff. 350, 445. 

Batavia to London, 22 Dec., 1623. Java Records, III, ii, f. 204. 
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he was to begin the purchase of the cloves which were smuggled into 
Macassar by Malay and Javanese vessels from Amboyna, Ceram and the 
Moluccas.39 The English had been aware of the smuggling for some 
years, but they had hitherto regarded the Macassar factory, which was 
opened in 1613, simply as a source of rice and timber for eastward-bound 
ships; by 1624 there were no English ships sailing to the east of Celebes 
and the overheads of the factory were the same whichever function it 
served. The new policy of encouraging the smuggling trade proved a 
resounding success as early as 1629-1630, by which time the English 
had the additional advantage of having moved the seat of the presidency 
back from Batavia to Bantam. Indeed, 1630 was described by the coun- 
cil at Bantam as “their great year of cloves’,*° but even greater ones 
were to come. 


It is as difficult to give complete statistics in the 1630’s and 1640's 
as in the earlier years of the seventeenth century, but the prevailing impres- 
sion is one of a remarkably flourishing English spice trade. We know, 
for example, that the total quantity of cloves imported into England from 
Bantam in 1633 was 157,114 Ibs.4! and that the two ships which brought 
home the result of the 1635 investment in Indonesia carried little short of 
300,000 Ibs. of cloves worth 125,000 reals.42 This latter quantity repre- 
sented one half of all the cloves smuggled into Macassar from Amboyna in 
1635, against which only 161,000 Ibs. had been brought from Amboyna to 
Dutch hands at Batavia that year.42 The stock of cloves imported to 
London at the end of the 1636 trading season was almost as great as in 
1635 (274,000 Ibs. worth 114,000 reals), nor one must forget that cloves 
were a very profitable article of export from Bantam to the Coromandel 
Coast of India, Surat and the Persian Gulf. In December, 1638, for 
example, the Thomas landed almost 140,000 Ibs. of cloves for sale at the 
English factory of Gombroon in Persia. Simultaneously, the Dutch 
directors in the Netherlands justified the policy of paying dividends to 
their stockholders in cloves, which they had adopted since 1635, by point- 


ing to the large imports of that commodity which had reached England 
and Denmark.*4 


There can be no doubt that the import of cloves to European ports 
by non-Dutch ships was exceptionally large, because sales prices in London 
and Amsterdam tumbled sharply. This was partly the result of Dutch 
manipulation of the market, which brought the selling price of cloves 
in Amsterdam down from f.5.40 in 1630-1634 to f.2.41 in 1642, but it was 
also caused by a genuine glut in North West Europe. In the early years 
of English participation in the clove trade at Macassar, (1626-1634), 
garbled cloves usually sold in London at prices ranging between 10s. and 
lls. per Ib, while ungarbled cloves sold between 8s.6d. and 10s., dependent 
on the damage they had received during the voyage. By September, 1636, 
English ungarbled cloves were fetching only 6s. per Ib. and they conti- 
nued to fall until 1643, when at least 220 hogsheads of cloves were shipped 


. Batavia to Macassar, 22 July, 1624. Loc. cit., f. 292. 

. Bantam to London, 6 Dec., 1630. O.C. 1326, f. 4. 

. I.O., Court Minutes, 20 Sept. & 18 Nov., 1633, vol. 14, ff, 88, 166. 
2. Bantam to London, 31 Jan., 1635/36. O.C. 1552, f. 1. 


. Brouwer to Hen. XVII (the Dutch directors), 4 Jan., 1636 (N.S.), quoted in 
P.A. Tiele: Bouwstoffen, II, pp. 282-283. 


. K. Glamann: Dutch-Asiatic Trade, p. 96. 
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to Italy by the directors because the highest bid by the London grocers 
was only 3s.9d. per Ib. 


By 1643, however, the fat years were drawing to a close as far the 
English spice trade was concerned and only the lean years remained. The 
success or failure of the smuggling trafic between Amboyna or Ceram and 

Macassar depended in the last resort upon the spirit of independence, or 
’ rebelliousness as the Dutch would describe it, of the Ambonese. These 
people proved very troublesome to the Dutch throughout the 1630's and 
early 1640's, with only a brief period of quiescence in 1637-1638, when 
governor-general van Diemen visited Amboyna personally to negotiate a 
settlement. The kimelaha, or Asian governor, of Luhu in the neighbour- 
ing island of Ceram formented a fresh outbreak in 1639 but the tide of 
events gradually moved in favour of the Dutch. The sultanate of 
Macassar, with which the Dutch Company had been in a state of un- 
declared or open war from 1616 to 1637, had signed a peace treaty with 
Van Diemen in the latter year and did not give its traditional measure of 
support to the rebels in Ceram; Portuguese Malacca fell into Dutch hands 
in January, 1641, thus releasing a number of Dutch ships and soldiers for 
duty elsewhere; and an unofficial relief fleet of thirty-six ships which sailed 
from Macassar to Ceram in 1642 was completely destroyed by the vigorous 
Dutch commissioner, Anthony Caen. In June, 1643, twenty years after 
Towerson met his death, kimelaha Luhu, together with his mother, 
sister and half brother, was beheaded outside the gate of Fort Victoria 
and the rebellion was at end.4° The flood of cloves to Macassar died 
away to a trickle*® and the Dutch monopoly of the spice was never 
seriously challenged again. It is worth emphasizing that Dutch success 
in this respect was the consequence of the final assertion of effective 


political control by the Company over its Asian subjects, rather than 
the result of any Dutch action against its European rivals in Indonesia. 


THE EFFECT ON THE PEPPER TRADE. 


The effect of the Amboyna Massacre on the other branches of 
English trade in the East Indies remains to be considered. This aspect 
of the problem is quite as important as the fortunes of the spice trade, 
because it has already been indicated that pepper constituted over half 
the value of Dutch imports to Europe as late as 1650; in the case of the 
English Company this proportion presumably would be even higher. In 
order to obtain pepper the English Company cast its commercial net 
quite widely before 1623. Factories were established for this purpose at 
Bantam in western Java and at Acheh, Tiku, Jambi and Indragiri in 
Sumatra; other trading posts were opened at Macassar, as we have al- 
ready seen, at Sukadana in eastern Borneo and at Japara in eastern 
Java, from which the principal exports were rice, diamonds and 
timber respectively. This extensive pattern of trade was modified to some 
extent before 1623 because of local developments and the financial 


45. The best accounts of Dutch relations with Macassar and cf the troubles in 
Amboyna at this period will be found in F. W. Stapel: Het Bongaais Verdrag, 
Groningen, 1922, and P. A. Tiele: Bouwstoffen voor de Geschiedenis der Neder- 
7 in den Maleischen Archipel, The Hague, 1886-1895, 3 vols., vol. II 
and III. 


Cartwright (Bantam) to London, 9 Dec., 1643, I.0., O.C. 1847, £. 4. 
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stringency of the Company. Tiku, on the west coast of Sumatra, was 
closed in 1619 because the monopolistic control of sultan Iskander Muda 
(1607-1636) of Acheh over the pepper exports of that region made further 
trade unprofitable; the factory at Sukadana was scheduled for dissolution 
when it was destroyed in an attack on the town by the Javanese Sunan 
Agung of Mataram in April, 1622; the factory at Indragiri was burned 
down in the same year and was not re-opened. Bantam, the traditional 
English headquarters, was abandoned in 1619 because of the strained 
relations between the Company and the local sultan and for a few years 
Batavia became the seat of the English presidency in accordance with the 
terms of the Treaty of Defence. ‘These changes preceded the Amboyna 
Massacre and had no connection with it, nor was any further retrenchment 
considered necessary in the English factories outside the Spice Islands 
after news of the massacre reached Batavia in June, 1623. The factory 
at Jambi was retained until it was destroyed in a Malay attack on the 
town in 1679; Acheh was closed in 1631 or 1632, but was reopened in 
1643-1649 and 1659; the Japara account books were closed for the last 
time in June, 1652; and Macassar fell to the Dutch in November, 1667. 
The pattern of English trade was therefore unchanged in its essentials for 
some years after 1623, with Bantam, to which the English returned in 


et 1628, serving as a se for the pepper of Jambi, the cloves of 
Macassar and the rice and timber of Japara. 


There were occasional variations on this theme, which extended the 
geographical limits of English trade still further. A number of voyages 
were made to the west coast of Sumatra by English ships from Bantam 
or India in 1628 and 1631-1636. Abortive and not very successful English 
factories were opened in Palembang in 1633-1634 and 1636-1638(?), while 


a pepper factory which was established at Banjermasin in southern Borneo 
in 1635 continued its somewhat checkered existence until October, 1651. 
These were lesser ventures, more in the nature of experiments, whose con- 
tinuation or abandonment was not crucial to the Company’s prosperity. 
The only aspect of this peripheral trade about which the president at 
Bantam evinced any real enthusiasm was the voyages to the west coast of 
Sumatra, but the heavy loss of life incurred in 1646-1650, particularly at 
the new English factory of Silebar, led to their abandonment. This deci- 
sion was easier to take because of the large imports of pepper from Silebar 
and the Lampongs to Bantam on Indonesian vessels throughout the 1640’s, 
which was supplemented by the English shipments from Jambi and Banjer- 
masin. The success of the Dutch Company in bringing the pepper trade 
of Palembang and the Achinese dominions in west Sumatra into its mono- 

ly system in 1642 and 1649 evoked no serious alarm in English circles 

ecause ample alternative sources of supply existed. 


The English Company’s Indonesian trade came to a standstill in 
1652-1658 and it might therefore be useful to draw a few general conclu- 
sions as to its value in the quarter of a century before the outbreak of 
the first Anglo-Dutch war (1652-1654). Between 1628, when Bantam 
became a presidency again, and 1653, 58 English ships left Bantam bound 
for London, representing slightly over 27,000 tons, of which 26,000 tons 
reached its destination. Until 1643 the cargoes of these ships included 
considerable quantities of cloves, as we have already seen; indeed, cloves 
formed 56% and 63% of the total value of the cargoes sent home in 
January and December, 1636, as against 27% and 29.7% for pepper. 
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During the 1630’s the cost price of cloves as shown in bills of lading 
was 2s.ld. per Ib.; since we know the sales price in London, it is possible 
to calculate the profit on several shipments of cloves. The selling price 
in 1633, for example, was between 10s. and 11s. per Ib. and hence the 
Company’s profit on the 157,000 lbs. imported that year must have been 
at least £63,000; the profit on the large shipments of 1636 and 1637, when 
the selling price was 6s. and 5s.4d. respectively, would be about £58,000 
and £44,500. The 50,223 Ibs. of cloves on the Caesar in 1640 were 
invoiced at only ls. 2Y2d. per Ib., so that although the sales ay of cloves 
in London was dropping because of the surplus on the market, the profit 
would still have been about 3s per Ib. or £7,500 in all. 


The value of the pepper imported to England from Indonesia is rather 
easier to estimate because much more information is available. Prior to 
1640, the quantity of pepper imported annually must have been between 
900,000 Ibs. to 000,600 Ibs. per annum, which would meet about one 
eighth of the European demand. The invoiced cost price of pepper during 
the 1630’s and 1640's was slightly less than 334d. per Ib. so that the cost of 
bringing one Ib. of pepper to London would be about 7d. Between 1628- 
1643, the sales price of Sumatran pepper in London was steady between 
ls. 4d. and 1s. 6d. per Ib., so that an average of 1s. 5d., or a profit of 10d. 
per lb. can be assumed. On this basis, the East India Company would 
make a profit of some £40,000 per year on its pepper imported from Ban- 
tam, provided that no ships were lost at sea. ‘Taking this as a static figure, 
the Company’s profit on its cloves and pepper combined would have been 
£103,000 in 1633, £98,000 in 1636 and £84,500 in 1637. These figures, 
naturally, do not include wages for factors and seamen, maintenance of 
ships and factories and other charges, but it must be remembered that 


these would not be much more than £10,000 per annum and the 
the cargoes to England also included sugar, benzoin, ginger, saltpetre and 
Indian calicoes which would help to offset these expenses. 


As the flow of cloves into English hands dwindled after 1642-1643, 
the Company’s dependence on pepper to make up its homeward-bound 
cargoes increased. During the early 1640’s the import of pepper to 
London probably crept up to 1,200,000 Ibs. p.a. and in 1644 it was about 
1,500,000 Ibs., but the former figure is likely to be more typical. The 
selling price of pepper in London fell to little more than 1s.3d. during 
the 1640’s, or a profit of 8d. per Ib. The Company’s gross profit on its 
annual import of pepper in the years 1641-1648 would therefore be 
£40,000 — £50,000, usually in the lower half of this range. It must be 
remembered, however, that there would not now be any large profit from 
cloves to supplement this figure, which would represent henceforth almost 
the total return of the Indonesian factories. In this respect, the tremend- 
ous effort made by the Bantam presidency in sending goods to England 
in 1648-1650 is not so impressive when translated into terms of hard 
cash. During those three seasons fourteen ships were dispatched to 
London carrying altogether about 7,000,000 Ibs. of pepper; the only fleet 
known to have carried cloves was that of 1648, but it is significant to note, 
in comparison with the cargoes of 1636-1637, that those cloves represented 
only 8.4% of the total value of the cargoes that year, while pepper made 
up 70% of the value. Furthermore, the selling price for the 7,000,000 Ibs. 
of pepper in 1649-1652 was only 1s. per lb., or a profit of 5d. per Ib. The 
Company’s profit on its pepper would therefore be about £146,000 spread 
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over three years, or a little under £48,000 per year; to this latter figure 
must be added £7,500 — £8,000 profit on the cloves which reached London 
fom Bantam in 1649. The profit made on this exceptionally large ship- 
ment of pepper in 1649-1652 was no worse than in the early 1640's, but 
the English directors, fearful of a further fall, tried to boost the selling 
price artificially by restricting the quantity of pepper to be sent home in 
1652 and 1653 to 500 tons; the surplus at Bantam was to be redistributed 
to Persia, Surat and Madras.47 Thus the East India Merchant, which was 
the last ship to leave Bantam before news of the Anglo-Dutch war reached 
there in 1653, carried only 480,000 lbs. of pepper to London, which, at 
the current selling price, would have made a profit of £12,000. 


For the next six years, with the Company’s monopoly being freely 
flouted by large numbers of English private or interloping ships, the 
Company's trade to Indonesia was virtually at a standstill; only three of 
the Company’s ships visited Bantam or Jambi during that time. The New 
Joint Stock, which was formed in 1657 after Oliver Cromwell had at 
last confirmed the Company’s monopoly, had therefore to build up the 
trade again almost from its foundations. During the first four trading 
seasons, 1659-1662, not more than 1,000 tons of shipping returned to 
London from Bantam each year, so that it is doubtful if more than 800,000 
Ibs—1,000,000 Ibs. of pepper was imported into London per annum during 
that time. ‘The cost price of pepper in Bantam and Jambi was slightly 
below 2d. per Ib. when the trade was resumed after the long lapse of the 
1650's, but it rose to 22d. per Ib. in 1661 and showed little variation there- 
after. ‘The cost of bringing the pepper to London was estimated variously 
during the period 1658-1680 as 3d.-4d. per Ib., so that 6d. per Ib. would be 
a reasonable approximation of the cost of delivering pepper to the Com- 
pany’s London warehouses. The selling price of pepper in London was 
just over one shilling in April, 1660, but was down to 103d. in October, 
1661, and stood at 114d. in August, 1662. The Company’s profit on the 
pepper trade during those years would therefore total not much more 
than £20,000 — £25,000 per annum. Small quantities of ginger, sugar, 
benzoin, cloves and mace were being imported simultaneously, but they 
would have made a negligible difference to the total value of the cargoes. 
The last three commodities came from Macassar, where the English factory 
continued an existence which was becoming steadily more difficult and 
less remunerative. Dutch political control in that quarter of Indonesia 
was now much stronger, particularly since the defeat of Macassar at their 
hands in 1660, and the arms of Macassar’s overseas trade were lopped off 
one by one until the kingdom itself was conquered in 1667. 


__ English dependence upon pepper was therefore greater after 1660 than 
it had ever been, but the directors were prepared to make the best of this 
situation. In December, 1660, they resolved to supply their agent at Ban- 
tam with large quantities of Spanish silver reals so that he might attract 
as much pepper from Silebar and the Lampongs as possible, to supplement 
the traditional supply from Jambi. From 1661 until May, 1676, the 
quota of pepper required by the Company annually from the East Indies 
was set at 2,000 tons, which, at the current rating of 16 cwt. to the ton, 
was equivalent to 3,584,000 Ibs. This demand may not be very impres- 





47. London to Bantam, March, 1651. Quoted by president Baker in a letter from 
Ft. St. George, Madras, to London, 11 Nov., 1653. 1.0., O.C. 2348, ff. 1-2, 


48. London to Bantam, 19 Dec. 1660. I.O., Letter Books, II, f. 360. 
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sive to the modern reader, but it must be borne in mind that the total 
European consumption of pepper as late as 1688 was only 8,600,000 Ibs. 
and in the 1660’s it probably barely reached 8,000,000 Ibs. It is unlikely 
that more than one third of the directors’ demand for pepper was satisfied 
before the outbreak of the second Anglo-Dutch war in 1665, because 
the tonnage of shipping sent from Bantam to London in 1663 and 1664 
was only 1,300-1,400 tons. Nevertheless, the expectation, if not the ful- 
filment, was indicative of future policy. . 


With the resumption of peaceful conditions in 1668, the East India 
Company made its most vigorous effort to date in the pepper trade. The 
quota demanded from Indonesia remained at 3,580,000 Ibs. but the ton- 
nage of oy returning to England was drastically increased. By way 
of example, let us look at the years 1669 and 1670. In the former year four 
ships returned to England with an aggregate tonnage of 1,465 tons. Their 
cargoes were invoiced at only £28,200, but we know that about 1,750,000 
Ibs. of pepper was put aboard at Bantam®® and one of the ships, Coast 
Frigate, received most of her lading at Jambi.5!. The total shipment that 
year was probably slightly over 2 million lbs. In 1670 seven ships left 
Bantam bound for London, with an aggregate tonnage of 2,360 tons. 
From the statistics provided by the agent we know that 2,458,000 Ibs. was 
dispatched or was ready for dispatch at the end of 1670, with two ships 
still awaiting their cargoes,5* so that an estimate of 2,600,000 Ibs. of pepper 
from Bantam alone that year would not be too generous. Furthermore, 
three of the seven ships received only a fraction of their pepper at Bantam, 
having taken in the bulk of their cargo at Jambi, which would probably 
contribute an additional seven thousand piculs or another 900,000 Ibs. 
There is little doubt therefore that the pepper received by the Company 
from the East Indies by the fleet of 1670 approximately very closely to 
their demand of 3,584,000 Ibs. 


How did this large supply of pepper sell? The profit on the ship- 
ment of 1669, which sold at 93d.-10d. per lb., would be about £32,000- 
£33,000, while that on the pepper of 1670 would be close to £48,000, 
taking the sales price in 1671 as 94d-93d. per Ib. Since the number of 
ships sent from Bantam to London in 1671 was eight (3,000 tons), there 
is little reason to doubt that the feat of 1670 was repeated in the follow- 
ing year, particularly since the outbreak of the third Anglo-Dutch wat 
in 1672 halted any fall in the selling price of pepper in London. Of 
the four ships to leave Bantam before the war spread to the East Indies 
in 1673, two carried over one million Ibs., so-that assuming a total export 


49. K. Glamann: Dutch-Asiatic Trade, p. 74. The comparable European demand 
in 1622 was 7 million Ibs. 

50. Dacres(Bantam) to London, 29 Dec., 1670. 1.0., OC. 3531, f. 4. 

51. As an indication of the capabilities of the Jambi factory, it might be noted that 
1,102,000 Ibs. of pepper were received into the English godown there between 
31 Nov., 1664 and 1 Jan., 1668, when trade was slight because of the Anglo- 
Dutch war. The comparable quantity purchased in Bantam between 8 Oct, 
1672, and 29 Nov., 1674 — again during a period of war — was 3,910,368 Ibs. 
I.0., O.C. 3237 and Java Records, vol. 6A, Section 105, f. 7. 


. See f. n. 50. 
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of two million Ibs., the total profit on its sale would be approximately 
£34,000 that year.* 


These figures were most encouraging, but they could only be main- 
tained in face of the falling sales price of pepper after the third Anglo- 
Dutch war by increasing the quantity imported to London still further. 
The Danes, the French, the Dutch and the Portuguese were also supply- 
ing Europe with large quantities of pepper and by May, 1676, pepper 
would barely fetch 84d. per Ib. in London. The English directors coun- 
tered this trend by pushing the quota required from Bantam up to 
3,000 tons or 5,376,000 Ibs. per annum in 1676-1678, in the hope that the 
nett profit, even at reduced prices, would be greater. Simultaneously, the 
English Company sought to induce the sultan of Bantam, Ab’ul Fatah, to 
lower the customs charge of five reals per picul on pepper exported from 
Bantam, which made up almost one third of the cost price of that com- 
modity. ‘This request was crucial, because Palembang, Banjermasin and 
Indragiri were closed to the English by this time,5? while Jambi, because 
of its interminable war with Johore (1666-1679), could provide no more 
than 400,000 Ibs. per annum by 1676. Hence the English Company 
depended almost exclusively on Bantam until 1678 and completely so 
after 1679, when the English factory at Jambi was destroyed in a Malay 
attack. Unfortunately, sultan Ab’ul Fatah refused even to consider the 
lowering of the customs charge at Bantam and Amold White, the agent 
who put the directors’ request, was murdered by the Javanese in most 
suspicious circumstances in April, 1677.54 


Confronted with this impasse, the English directors had no alter- 
native but to reverse their policy of bringing home very large shipments 
of pepper. In 1679-1681, with European prices still tumbling, the 
directors cut their shipping to Bantam to 1,600 tons, as compared with 
the 3,380 tons of 1678. The quota of pepper required was reduced to 
one thousand tons or about 1,800,000 Ibs., but the difficulty now was to 
sell the pepper once it was brought home. Only 4,850 bags of Indonesian 
pepper were sold in the London sales of 1678 at a profit of 2%4d. or less per 
lb., while 19,000 bags lay on the directors’ hands.*®> By August 1680, the 
Company had 15,000 bags containing 4,590,000 Ibs. of pepper unsold in 
its warehouses and the profit was only 14d. per Ib. on the small quantity 


* Since writing the above two paragraphs, my attention has been drawn to Table 

18 in Glamann, op. cit., p. 84, which I inadvertently overlooked. The table 
presents the details of the English Company’s imports of black pepper between 
1669 and 1686 as recorded in the General Ledgers. Dr. Glamann’s figures 
naturally will supercede the rough estimates I was able to make on the basis 
of the cargoes known to have been disaptched from Bantam. In making a 
comparison, it should be remembered that my estimate of the pepper carried 
by “the fleet of 1670”, for example, must be equated with Dr. Glamann’s 
imports in London for 1671. 
The English Company made belated and not very energetic efforts to resume 
trade with Palembang, Indragiri and Banjermasin in 1661-1664, but governor- 
general Maetsuycker was too quick for it; Palembang signed a new monopoly 
agreement with the Dutch Company in June, 1662; Indragiri did so in October, 
1664; and Banjermasin confirmed its former agreements in September, 1664. 
J. E. Heeres: Corpus Diplomaticum Neerlando-Indicum, II, BTLV, 87, pp. 209- 
212, 285-287, 291-297. 


54. I.0., OC. 4282 contains an account of the murder. 
55. 1.0., Letter Books, V, f. 540, VI, f. 1. 
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‘which was sold.56 In March, 1682, the price of pepper fell to its lowest 
point in the seventeenth century (64d.-63d. per Ib.), thus rendering the 
Bantam age trade a profitless one, if not actually a losing one. In the 
same month, the Dutch, taking advantage of a dynastic dispute in Bantam, 
invaded the sultanate and expelled the English and other rival traders. 


Thus, sixty years after the Amboyna “Massacre”, the English Com- 
sw at last found itself on the wrong side of Sunda Strait, while the 
Dutch Company apparently was triumphant throughout the East Indies. 


We have covered a considerable span of time since Towerson met his 
‘death, but it must now be apparent that, far from surrendering the com- 
merce of Indonesia to the Dutch in 1623, the English Company main- 
tained its trade there, firstly in cloves and later in pepper, until the one 
-was lost and the second became profitless. Even after 1682, the English 
directors were not prepared to concede to the Dutch Company a mono- 
poly of pepper comparable to that which it already enjoyed in spices. 
Instructions were sent out from London immediately after the loss of 
Bantam became known, emphasizing that a new headquarters must be 
found on the fringe of the East Indies from which pepper could be pur- 
chased.°* By March, 1685, when the English finally settled at Bencoolen 
in south west Sumatra, pepper prices in London had risen again to 912d. 
per lb., and, they stayed at 1144d. from March, 1687, to September, 1690. 
During the 1690's the selling price rose to 1s.5d., although 3d of this re- 
presented a new import duty. Nevertheless, prospects were much brighter, 
particularly since the cost price of pepper in Sumatra no longer included 
the five reals per picul customs charge which had been levied at Bantam 
and was therefore only 2d. per Ib. 


Fort York, Bencoolen, or Fort Marlborough as it later became, thus 
replaced Bantam as the English source of pepper in Indonesia. ‘The 
English directors looked forward to resuming the commercial battle with 
the Dutch in the years ahead, even if the rivalry ultimately resulted in 
open hostilities between the two companies. In August, 1687, the direc- 
tors commented that the “vulgar” [i.e. the “man in the street” of Stuart 
England] might see little purpose in a contest with the Dutch for pepper, 
because each family used but little of that commodity; ‘but at the bot- 
tom” warned the directors, “it will prove a warr for the Dominion of the 
British [i.e. European] as well as the Indian Seas” ,58 because if the Dutch 
achieved a complete monopoly of pepper, comparable to that of spices, 
this would enable them to maintain a great and threatening navy in 
Europe. With this solemn thought, the English Company went for- 
ward into the eighteenth century, whence we cannot follow them be- 
cause of our present ignorance of the records relating to the East Indies. 


56. Company to Bantam, 25 Aug., 1680. I.0., Letter Books, VI, f. 225. 

57. The references to a possible site for a new headquarters are very numerous. 
Acheh, Kedah, Johore, Indragiri, Silebar, Lampong, and Jambi werc seriously 
considered for this role in October-November, 1683. See: London to Madras, 
19 Oct., 1683, and London to Surat, 16 Nov., 1683. I.0., Letter Books, 
VII, ff. 223E-223F.6, F.9-10; also £.223-L9. The directors assumed at first that 
Ord and Cawley, who had been dispatched from Madras, would build a fort at 
Priaman and sent two companies of soldiers there in November, 1685, on the 
Herbert and Royal James, but later heard that Bencoolen had been selected. 
Court Minutes, vol. 34, ff. 127-129, 154. 

58. London to Bombay, 3 Aug., 1687. Letter Books, VIII, f. 321. 
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One may, however, catch one or two glimpses of the future in Dr. 
Glamman’s history of the Dutch pepper trade prior to 1740. In 1728 
the Honourable XVII, or directors, of the Dutch Company complained 
that the English were obtaining larger quantities of pepper from Palem- 
bang than had previously been the case, while in 1735 the Dutch pepper 
trade at Jambi was said to be suffering from similar competition®® The 
reason for this situation was that pepper was cultivated in the hill districts 
of central Sumatra, the Minangkabau, and could be brought down with 
equal facility to the east or west coasts of the island. In the 1730's 
a great deal of this pepper was being carried to Bencoolen and it is 
significant that the Honourable XVII stated in 1736 that the English 
alone were importing as much pepper to Europe as was brought into 
Batavia annually from all the Dutch-controlled pepper districts of 
Indonesia.* Whether these instances were typical of the relative positions 
of the Dutch and English companies in the pepper trade throughout the 
eighteenth century is a matter for future researchers to determine. 





59. K. Glamann: Dutch-Asiatic Trade, pp. 89-90. 
60. Glamann, p. 90. 
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THE MALACCA SULTANATE 
(An account from a hitherto untranslated Portuguese source). 


P. E. De Jossetin De Jonc anp H-L.A. Van WK. 


INTRODUCTION 


The importance of the Portuguese sources for our knowledge of 
Malayan history has long been recognized. Fortunately, most of them 
are now available in translation, and thus accessible to historians who 
have difficulty in reading 16th or 17th century Portuguese. 


In the first place we should mention the English translations issued 
by the Hakluyt Society. These are: 


1. The Commentaries of the great AroNsO DsLBOQUERQUE, second 
viceroy of India. ‘Translated by W. de G. Birch. 4 vols., 1875- 
1884. Hakluyt Society, Nrs. 53, 55, 62, 69. (The part dealing 
with Malacca is in Nr. 62). 


The book of Duarte Barsosa. Translated by M. Longworth 
Dames. 2 vols., 1918-1921. Hakluyt Society, 2d Series, Nrs. 44, 
49. (Malacca in Nr. 49). 


3. Tome Pires, Suma Oriental. Translated by A. Z. Cortesdo. 2 
vols., 1944. Hakluyt Society, 2d Séries, Nrs. 89, 90. (Malacca 
in Nr. 90). 


Then, another Portuguese account, Gopinuo bE Erep1a’s Declaracgam de 

Malacca has been translated by J. V. Mills, in the Journal of the Malayan 

Branch, Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. VIII, Part 1 (April 1930). Finally, 

(and it is with this that we are concerned here), Ferrand translated into 

French the passages dealing with early Malacca history from the works 

a De Barros, CastaNHEDA, Correa, and De Couto: Journal Asiatique, 
Ie Série, Tome XI and XII (1918). 


The purpose of the present paper is to supplement Ferrand’s trans- 
lation of the account by De Barros of the history of the Malacca Sultanate. 
Ferrand wrote his article in the Journal Asiatique! in order to demon- 
strate what he considered to be the true date of the founding of Malacca. 
Therefore he was mainly interested in the passages dealing with the 
earliest history of that realm, and he left untranslated the account of 
the events during the reign of the last Sultan before the Portuguese 
conquest, and of the aspect of the city and its vast trade during that 
period. 





1. a ‘er Malaka, le Maldyu et Maléyur. JA XI-11, pp. 391 f; XI-12, 
pp. 51 ff. 
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That account seems to us of sufficient interest to merit a transla- 
tion as well; the more so, as De Barros is in many respects the most 
erudite and reliable of all the Portuguese historical writers on the Far 
East. 


The first edition of the Decadas da Asia of Jodo de Barros dates from 
1553. Ferrand used the edition, in 23 volumes, published in Lisbon 
between 1778 and 1788. The description of Malacca is to be found 
in Decada II, Livro VI, Capitulo I; that is to say, in the fourth volume 
of the 1778-1788 edition. Our translation is based on the same edition; 
the pages of this Portuguese text will be given in brackets in the English 
translation, while constant reference will be made to C. C. Brown’s 
translation of the Malay Annals, in the Journal, Malayan Branch, Royal 
Asiatic Society, vol. XXV, 2-3 (1952). 


TRANSLATION 


(In the preceding pages, translated by Ferrand, De Barros tells of 
the founding of Malacca, and the king of Siam accepting Xaquem Darxa, 
ie. Iskandar Shah, first ruler of Malacca, as a vassal. He delimits the 
territory of Xaquem Darxa. During the period from September until 
early in December, ships make use of the prevailing westerly and north- 
easterly winds to penetrate the Malacca Straits as far as Pulau Berhala. 
The text then continues: ) 


TRADE AND TRADE WINDS 


(11) And with such winds they sail farther than the whole of 
India, and from Quelij, [Kling: i.e. South India], doing so from the end 
of August to the end of October. For, once it is November, the winds 
turn to north and north-east; this continues until April. With these 
winds they come from Bengala, Pegu, Tanacarij. [Tenasserim], and all 


that coast. ‘These winds are also used by those who go from Malacca 
to India. 


With the same [kind of] winds, which prevail in December and 
January on the other coast of Malacca-land, [i.e. on the east coast], they 
come from the kingdoms of China, (12)? Croampa, [Champa], Camboja, 
Sido, [Siam], and the islands of Burneo. With these winds they reach 
the Straits of Malacca all during March and April, but they cannot 
proceed beyond Cingapura [Singapore], [then], as the winds subside 
[there]. With these one leaves Malacca for all Jauha, [Java], Timor, 
and Maluco, [Moluccas], beating up against the winds (?). 


From May to the end of August the winds are mainly south and 
south-east; one uses them for sailing from Cunda, and all the islands in 
those parts, coming with them as far as Polimbam, [Palembang], which 
is the last port of Camatra for us who come from the west — the first 
for those coming from the east. Some [winds] are so strong as to reach 
Malacca, but generaliy they die down in the Straits before reaching 
that town. However, from Camatra and the neighbouring islands of 
Bintam and Sabam, [in the Rhio Archipelago], between which runs the 





2. Numbers in brackets correspond to the pages in the Portuguese text. 
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navigation channel from the east, wind and current do always serve them 
to carry the ships to Malacca. 


Therefore, in the case of both shipping routes—the one from 
“below the wind”, as they call the western, and from “above the wind”, 
i.e. the eastern — the general monsoons die down forty or fifty leagues 
before the City of Malacca, which is situated half-way along the Straits, 


but nevertheless the currents and land-winds from both countries suffice 
for reaching port. 


(13) Now, as these annual winds were not of so much use to the 
navigators in the days of Cingapura’s prosperity, they did one of two 
things. The following was the most usual: all who came from the 
west went round the island of Camatra, and entered the channel be- 
tween that island and Jauha [Java]. The alternative was to sail between 
that island [Sumatra] and the land of Malacca. As these winds did not 
serve them for the entire passage through the Straits, up to their arrival 
in Cingapura, at the other end of the Straits, they perforce must spend 
the winter half-way down these Straits. And whichever route one chose, 
the outer or the inner passage by Camatra, the voyage in either case was 
so slow, that they could not return home in less than two years. The 
same length of time was required by those who sailed the eastern sea, 
as in Cingapura they had to await the arrival of those from the west with 
their merchandise before they could do any trading. 


Now it may well be that in India one came to hold the opinion that 
this sea did not allow of transit from west to east (for which reason the 
Creeks and Ptolemy called that land Chersonese, or Peninsula), on the 
following grounds: that in general all who sailed round by the outside 
[i.e. west] of the island [Sumatra], in order to have safer, if longer, 
voyage were sure of having to winter there, just as those who sailed by 
the inner passage (in the same way as we today observe our men doing 
when sailing from here [Portugal] to India, for if they have been late 
in starting they go round the outward side of the island of S. Lourenco, 
[Madagascar], to profit by the stronger winds (?)) ‘The opinion may 
have been caused not only by this habit, but also by such fables as are 
always attached to ancient things, (14) like the dangers of Scylla and 
Charybdis in passing by Sicily, the Flanders banks between the con- 


tinent and England, or the shallows of Ceiléo [Ceylon], between that 
island and Cape Comorij- 


Once the city of Malaca, half-way down the Straits, had been 
peopled, and for the above reasons offered easy navigation by which the 
trade and barter between the people of the west and the east could 
take place without waste of time, then the existence of this passage [i.. 
through Malacca Strait] became obvious, as did the fact that Camatra 
was an island and not a peninsula. 


Through its navigational facilities the city of Malaca in a short 
while so greatly increased its trade and its population, by being the junc- 
tion of east and west of that great world, that its commerce became the 
richest of these parts. 


If its situation had not been so swampy and unhealthy for strangers, 
and not so close to the equator (being but little more than two degrees 
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north), it would have been one of the most populous in the world, and 
have boasted of the finest buildings 


(Ferrand then translates a brief passage in which it is said that the 
successors of XA4quem Darxd, having become wealthy by trade, and hav- 
ing embraced Islam, gradually repudiated Siamese sovereignty). 


WAR WITH SIAM. 


(15) Finally the power of such great riches, and the favour of the 
Moors, which the kings of Malaca enjoyed, led the latter to renounce 
all subservience to the king of Sido. [Siam]. When Diogo Lopes de 
Sequeira arrived at the city* (as we have described), it was some nine 
years after the king of Sido [Siam], had ordered a great armada to proceed 
against it, during the reign of Mahamed, [Sultan Mahmud], the last 
of the kings of that city, and the one who had completely renounced 
his obedience. 


Although the king of Sido had for years tolerated the disobedience 
of this Mahamed, because he was occupied by the war against the Gucos, 
who surround his whole kingdom along the northern frontiers,* as soon 
as he was free of this war, he ordered an armada to be formed of about 
200 ships, practically all being lancharas [Malay: lancharan], and cala- 
luzes, [Malay: Kelulus a Javanese galley now obsolete], i.e. rowing-ships, 
which were said to carry almost 6,000 men. 


The commander of that armada was the Poyoa of the city of Lugor, 
[Ligor], (16) a kind of Viceroy as to his office and power. It was to the 


Poyoa that the king of Malaca and the governors of Patane, Calantam, 
Pam, [Pahang], and others all along that coast, had to pay the tribute 
which they owed each year to the king of Sido,® and he (the Poyoa) 
had to give account of it. For this reason, as pertaining to his office, 
he was made commander of this armada.® 


3. In August — September, 1509. 


4. We have no idea what peopie can be meant. One explanation, possibly too 
far-fetched, and anyway not much more than guesswork, might be that ‘“Gucos” 
is simply a typographical error, perpetuated in successive editions, for Cucos, 
and that Cucos refers to thc northern kingdom of Sukhothai, which was ab- 
sorbed by the southern kingdom of Ayuthia. 

The Malay Annals are silent on the subservience of Patani, Kelantan and 
Pahang to Siam, but they do tell how Patani and Kelantan were subjected 
tu Malacca during the rule of Mahmud, and Pahang during the reign of Sultan 
Mansur, 1468-1477. (C.C. Brown, pp. 92-93, 98, 133, 152,). 

The Sejarah Melavu does not speak of the Poyoa of Lugor, but of the Raja 
of Ligor and the Bubunnya of Siam. It seems likely that Poyoa and Bubunnya 
are renderings of the same word. If all relations between Malacca and Siam 
were channelled via the “Poyoa” of Ligor, it would not be surprising if in 
Malacca the Poyoa came to be considered as the suzerain instead of as the 
vassal. However, this does not shed any light on the word Poyoa, for Bubun- 
nva is still a crux interpretum. C.C. Brown writes, (on pp. 223, note 210), 
“Bubunnya: Cannot be identified as a Siamese title, unless it is a corruption 
of Borama which was part of the title borne by Siamese kings in the 15th 
century. Possibly the word is connected with Bana, a mid-15th c. Mon royal 
title, which has survived in Burmese as binnya”. We may add that G. Coedes, 
(in his Les Etats hindouisés d’ Indo-china et d’indonesie, Paris, 1948, pp. 377) 
mentions that a 14th-century Thai ruler of Pegu was called Binnya U., and 
also draws reference (on p. 394) to the 15th century Cambodian kings Sam- 
dach Chau Ponhea and Chau Ponhea Yat. 
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But as there lie 200 leagues between the cities of Lugor and Malaca, 
following the coast, which is subjected to many a gale and tempest, this 
fleet before reaching Malaca ran into a storm by which it was dispersed. 
A few of its ships reached Pullocapata, [Pulau Sabat], an island three 
leagues from Malaca. As soon as king Mahamed heard of the arrival 
of these ships, he ordered them to be generously supplied with provi- 
sions, declaring himself subservient to the king, as being his slave. As 
a result of these deceitful words, the captains of the ships, without 
awaiting their commander, proceeded to Malaca in the company of 
those who had brought them their provisions. But first they sent two 
calaluzes with a message to the Poyoa, saying that Mahamed, solely by 
their appearance, had submitted to all that he might command. ‘There- 
fore, he could proceed at his pleasure, and they would await him at 
Malaca. (17) However, king Mahamed caused them to be accorded 
a hospitality different from what they had expected. For, after having 
been received on their arrival with cheerful looks, they were billeted on 
all the inhabitants of Malaca, who had received orders that each was 
to be host to those who had been assigned to him by lot; that lot being 
that not one was to come through the niglit alive. 


As all this had been premeditated, a large force dressed itself in 
Siamese fashion early that night, before a rumour of what had happened 
could reach the ships which might go to warn the Poyoa, and went out 
to meet the Siamese. The Poyoa, not having his armada complete, and 
taking these men, by their disguise, for his own, in a short while had 
his fleet overwhelmed, he himself only escaping by hard rowing. 


When the king of Sido came to know of this misdeed of Mahamed’s, 
he forthwith irately ordered another armada to be equiy ped, and an 
army, including 400 elephants, to set out over land; the combined sea 
and land forces numbered roughly 30,000 men. 


Now the city of Pam had as governor a cousin of King Mahamed” 
who, with the latter’s support, had also rebelled against the king of 
Sido. Therefore the king ordered this rebel to be attacked en route by 
the Poyoa with the armada with which he was to travel, and by the 
other Captain with the land forces; (18) he was then to be brought a 


7. De Barros says that the “Governor of Pam” was a cousin (hum primo) of 
Sultan Mahmud. From data in the Malay Annals we can construct the fol- 
lowing family tree, to show the relationship between Sultan Mahmud and his 
vasal, Sultan Mansur of Pahang: 
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risoner before him, and be replaced by a captain who was the best able to 
manage the affair. 


This was carried out very well by the Poyoa with the help of the 
3,000 men with whom he joined forces, closing in on the governor of 
Pam until he was besieged in a fortress, from which he sent emissaries 
to offer his surrender. ‘The Poyoa held them while awaiting the arrival 
of the army, or the remainder of his fleet. But apparently King Maha- 
med’s hour had not yet come, or rather it was ordained that he would 
be punished for his sins by us, and not by the Siamese. For the army 
advancing in a rather disorderly fashion, being in its own country, a 
part arrived; at the city of Calantam, [Kelantan], situated between Patane 
and Pam. With the usual unruliness and licence of soldiery, aggravated 
by the absence of their commander, they began committing violence and 
robbery, and raping women, among whom were two of the highest no- 
bility, the wives of two sons of the governor of the city. As these sons 
were unable to come to the assistance of their wives while these were 
being raped, they dissembled their outraged feelings, but secretly gathered 
more than 500 men, the majority of whom had also suffered outrages, 
attacked the Siamese by night, (19) and killed a great number of them. 


After they had perpetrated this slaughter amongst those who had 
reached the city, they took the road to Pam in search of another body 
of men who had proceeded farther, and continued the massacre until 
they reached the city of Pam, where the governor was besieged by the 
Poyoa of Lugor, who (as we have told) was awaiting the arrival of nis 
men who actually had been killed. Finally, having made their way by 
night to the besieged governor, whom they informed of what they had 
done, they all banded together without further delay, before the Poyoa 
could be informed, and attacked him, forcing him to retire to his ships, 
with the majority of his land forces left dead behind him, and a number 
of his ships captured.§ 


Having suffered this great loss, and the other loss on land, he (the 
Poyoa) abandoned the advance of Malacca, and turned back upon the 
way he had come in order to collect and reorganize his forces on land, 
and prevent total disaster. When the king of Sido heard of the causes of 
this great defeat, and of Mahamed’s being its principal cause, he ordered 
two armies to be formed in less of a hurry. One of them was to pro- 
ceed by the Calantam route, together with a large armada by sea, and 
the second by the other coast, via Tenacarij [‘lenasserim] and ‘Tavai 
[Tavoi] (which is to the west of this port), all that land being his; this 
army also to be accompanied by an armada. (20) Thus he would bring 
about the total destruction of king Mahamed. Some of these prepara- 
tions were observed in Odia, [Ayuthia], the capital of the kingdom of 
Sido, by Antonio de Miranda d’Azevedo and Duarte Coelho. ‘This 
occurred when Affonso d’ Albuquerque, having taken Malacca, sent them 
on an embassy concerning that event to the king of Sido, who was in his 





8. The Annals state that Pahang was aided not*by Kelantan, but by Malacca it- 
self, which sent a force led by the Bendahara (the Grand Vizier), the Laksa- 
mana (the High Admiral), and various other war chiefs mentioned by name. 
(C.C. Brown, p. 156). 
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capital (as we shall see). As a result, the king ceased his preparations 
for vengeance-® 


In this way king Mahamed of Malacca had antagonized the king of 
Sido, and us as well by his treatment of Diogo Lopes de Sequeira; before 
that, he had killed his brother, a cousin, and his own wife. For having 
committed these and other crimes, he led the usual life of a tyrant: he 
went in melancholy and suspicion, feared and dreaded everything, and 
at last all was precaution and vigilance, through his fear of God’s judg- 
ment.1° 


In his terror, and in order to obtain their aid in his distress, he 
craftily sent misleading messages and promises to the king of Pam, his 
relative, the king of Linga, and other neighbouring princes, that he 
wished to give them a daughter in marriage, as he knew that each of 
them hoped for this, because of the dowry, and, even more, because of 


9. The Malay Annals tell a somewhat different story — and we may remark in 
passing that in this respect the two principal versions of the Annals, the 1536 
aud the 1612 versions, are in entire agreement with one another. 

During the reign of Sultan Muzaffar (ca. 1450-1458), according to this account, 
the Siamese land forces struck inward towards Pahang. They were defeated 
near Ulu Muar. Shortly after, a second attempt was made, this time by sea. 
After suffering defeat near Batu Pahat, and then being led to over-estimate 
the strength of the Malacca forces, the Siamese withdrew. The preparations 
for a third atiack were disrupted by magical means, whereupon Siamese and 
Malays agreed to peaceful co-existence. During the reign of Sultan Mahmud, 
however, the Raja of Ligor broke the truce by advancing against Pahang. He 
was defeated by the men of Pahang, with the aid of a powerful force from 
Malacca. (For this, see C.C. Brown. pp. 64-73 and pp. 155-157). So we 
see that according to De Barros two Siamese attacks were launched during 
the reign ot Mahamed, [i.e. Mahmud]; according to the Annals only one, 
which corresponds with the second of the two described by the Portuguese 
author. The first attack in the Decades somewhat resembles the second attack 
during the reign of Muzaffar, in the Sejarah Melayu. We have not enough 
facts to allow us to decide which of the two accounts comes closest to histo- 
rical truth; and the same applies to lesser discrepancies, such as whether Pahang 
was aided by Kelantan (as De Barros has it) or by Malacca (as in the 
Malay Annals). 

Sultan Mahmud had killed his brother, his cousin, and his wife, says De 
Barros. Even the author of the Sejarah Melayu, who consistently praises the 
Malay virtue of loyalty to the Ruler, and who puts that virtue into practice 
in his descriptions of the Malacca Sultans, cannot avoid showing up Sultan 
Mahmud as a bloodthirsty tyrant and a thoroughly detestable character. De 
Barros’s accusation is partly confirmed, and partly modified, by the Sejarah. 
This work does explicitly mention Mahmud’s ordering the killing of his brother, 
Raja Zain-al-’Abidin, probably out of sexual jealousy (Brown, p. 133). 

As to the murder of a cousin, this is an understatement. Shortly after 1509, 
Sultan Mahmud had his two uncles put to death: Sri Maharaja and Si 
Naradiraja (the first of whom was his Bendahara), together with a number 
of their descendants and “all of their people who accepted to die with them 
(Brown, p. 163). 

The killing of a wife is not reported in the Annals. They mention five wives 
or consorts, namely Otang Kentang, Tun Birah, Tun Kudu, Tun Teja, and Tun 
Fatimah. The latter seems to have gained the sincere affection of her husband, 
so it seems unlikely she was the victim. Of the remaining four, it is only Tun 
Teja’s death to which reference is made, with the words: “....the Rajas 
consort from Pahang is now dead” (Brown, p. 159), so if there is truth i 
De Barros’s remark, the greatest likelihood may lie in Tun Teja’s having been 
killed. A seemingly innocent remark veiling a reference to a bloody deed is 
a procédé which the writer of the Annals used on more than one occasion. 
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her being his daughter. It thus happened that when Affonso d’ Albu- 
querque (21) arrived before Malaca, the king of Pam was there to nego- 
tiate a marriage. 


For the ceremony, a large wooden house on 30 wheels had been 
built, with awnings and curtains of silk. This carriage, bearing the 
bridal couple and the principal personages, was to be dragged through 
the city by elephants, to lend greater splendour to the feast. Never- 
theless, he kept postponing the wedding to the utmost in order to hold 
counsel with many, like a man to whom fear gave the suspicion that 
he would soon need all such assistance." 


THE CITY AND ITS PEOPLE 


Besides these requisites for the wedding, he kept 8,000 pieces of 
artillery in the city. For as it extended like a turban for a distance 
of one league along the coast, was entirely built of wood, and lacked 
walls and moats (being defended solely by its men, as is customary for 
larger settlements), he had provided it with this great number of pieces 
of artillery to be placed all along the coast if any armada was to appear. 
These measures were principally aimed at our navy, which he feared 
more than any other, because of the marvels he had seen done by the 
attillery of Diogo Lopes de Sequeira. 


However, he kept the greater part of his ordinance in his arsenals, 
with copious ammunition, and the remainder in some of the most popu- 
lous parts of the city: (22) for its extremities were like suburbs. 


The eastern part of the town is called Ilher, and the other, the 
western, Upi; they were inhabited by two Javanese, great in wealth and 
business, with large families, who, not being able to dwell in the city 
proper, chose to live below, on their own. In between (as we have 
written) there runs a river like a salt-water estuary, which well within 
the city receives some fresh water from the swamps and marshes of the 
interior. Near where this river joins the sea there was a very large bridge 
of heavy wood, which connected the city with the royal quarters, adjoin- 
ing I]her, where his mosque of stone and plaster was situated, surrounded 
by some dwellings of the highest nobility. 


ll. The wedding of Mahmud’s daughter with the Sultan of Pahang is confirmed 

by the Annals. The preliminary negotiations, memtioned by De Barros, are 
passed over in silence, but it is stated that, after 1511, the marriage was con- 
cluded. The réle of the King of Lingga is different in the Sejarah Melayu. 
According to that work, the King of Indragiri carries out a successful raid 
on Lingga, and then appears at Mahmud’s court, where he is accepted as son-in- 
law. In fact, he is given the same daughter in marriage as had been earlier 
bestowed on Sultan Mansur of Pahang: ske had become a widow, Mansur 
having been killed by order of his father). 
One final remark: the Sejarah Melayu relates that Sultan Mahmud abdicated 
in favour of his son Ahmad in the period between the two Portuguese enter- 
prises of 1509 and 1511, but killed his son and resumed the throne shortly 
after the loss of Malacca). De Barros, as we shall see, makes no mention 
of the brief reign of Sultan Ahmad. 
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As the populous part of the city was situated along the sea shore, 
all made use of the sea for their commerce and trade, so that they might 
load and unload their wares at the least expense. (The other reason 
for using the sea was) that the interior of the country was so marshy 
and so heavily wooded, that the dense woodlands reached almost to the 
shores of the sea. 


Not only was the situation of the city itself very swampy, but all 
that region, through its (23) proximity to the equator, with its hot and 
humid climate and its proliferation of all kinds (of noxious animals), 
was very unhealthy and sparsely populated in the interior. 

It is, in fact, so:sparsely populated that from Cingapura to Pullo- 
cambilam, which is the extent of the kingdom of Malaca, (being, as 
we said, about ninety leagues) there is no settlement worth mentioning 
besides the city of Malaca, with the exception of some fishing villages, 
and some very inconsiderable hamlets in the interior. 


In addition, these miserable folk sleep in the highest tree-tops they 
can find, because the tigers can jump up and reach them at a height of 
twenty palms. The best defence of these poor people lies in bonfires 
at night, which the tigers fear most. These tigers are so numerous, 
that many enter the city at mght to hunt; and it has occurred since we 
took the city that a tiger jumped into a plantation enclosed by quite a 
high wooden fence, lifted up a wooden cage with three slaves who were 
confined inside, and jumped from one clearing to another, right over 
the fence. 


Thus the great jungles, in whose thickets many dangerous creatures 
abound, render the land sparsely populated and undeveloped. It is only 
near Malaca, (24) in the region of Beitam, that the Mandarins and the 
nobility have their pleasure-gardens, which they call dugoes [Malay 
dusun country or garden], (as we have told). For the Malay people, 
living entirely by trade, and having no other livelihood, are the most 
refined of these regions when it comes to the pleasures of life, and they 
have the highest opinion of themselves. All is nobility, and they are so 
infatuated in this respect, that no single true Malay, however poor he 
may be, will be prepared to carry any object, his own or anybody else’s, 
on his back, but all is done by slaves. The occupations to which they 
devote their lives, and their wealth, are sweet pleasures, music, love, 
dress, and care of their persons, and above all the high chivalrous opinion 
of themselves. This makes them so fierce in the attack, that thev reck 
not of death, as long as they be remembered for their prowess. ‘There- 
fore there is a proverb among them: “Malays as lovers, Javanese as 
knights”, and it is so in truth. 


The arms they use are the cris, 2¥2 to 3 palms in length, straight, 
and double-edged; in addition bows and arrows, javelines for throwing, 
which they call zargunchos, [not a Malay word] and zervatanas [ Malay: 
sumpitan], which throw a tiny atrow, poisoned by a herb, so fine that 
if it but lightly touches one’s blood, it immediately fells one; but if it 
once has passed through one’s clothing, (25) this diminishes part of the 
venom, as it reduces the speed. These zervatanas they got from the 
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Javanese. There are two kinds of shields with which they cover them- 
selves: one like a buckler, the other much smaller. And only using 
these weapons, they are most determined in the attack and agile in 
fighting. They fight in groups commanded by a captain, each captain 
with his own banner, and they do everything out of pride, in order to 
excel and be noticed. 


Apart from fighting, all is boasting and vaingloriousness. They are 
little faithful among themselves as concerns their wives; and anyhow 
these give cause for such an attitude, because of the wiles and blandish- 
ments which mark their behaviour. In commerce they are experts, and 
craftv for their own profit, for they usually traded with Javanese, Sia- 
mese, Peguus, Bengalas, Quelijs, Malabares, Guzarates, Persians, Arabs, 
and many other nations, who made them sagacious by residing there, 
and made the city teem with the ships which gathered there. So many 
Chijs, [Chinese], Lequios, [inhabitants of the Ryu-Kyu archipelago], 
Lucoes [from Luzon, in the Philippines], and other Orientals meet there, 
all trading such riches of East and West, that the town seemed a centre 
where all the natural produce of the earth and all human manufactures 
were assembled. (26) Thus, in spite of its natural infertility, the land 
became wealthier than the regions whence the merchandise came, by 
reason of the commerce which centred there. 


Now although there was a rich store of metals (such as gold from 
neighbouring Camatra, tin from the same country, silver from Sido, 
copper from China, and iron from many regions all around, for all this 


was stocked there as merchandise); and although many people could 
regularly make 30 or 40 per cent by exporting some of these wares, as 
they were not obtainable in their own countries, yet they preferred to 
invest in spices, aromatics, perfumes, silks, and a thousand kinds of 
luxury goods, as by doing so they could make double that amount. 


This enormous trade continued until our arrival in India; for then 
the Arab, Persian, and Guzarat Moors, fearing our navies, no longer 
dared so frequently to use this route; and if a ship happened to arrive, 
it was only by escaping our notice. King Mahamed [Mahmud] of 
Malaca soon began to feel this by the loss of the dues he levied of the 
commerce in his realm. As he was accustomed to great revenues each 
year, because of the larger number of ships which came there, he seems 
to have tried to recompense his loss on the few that remained, when 
the majority failed from fear to come. He began committing such 
robberies and tyrannies (27) among the merchants in the city, that they 
began to leave. For they, knowing what had been done unto Diogo 
Lopes de Sequeira, and that we were masters of the sea, and would 
tolerate no injury, feared that an armada of ours would demand account 
for such an act. This account was collected by Affonso d’ Albuquerque 
with the fleet in which he left Cochii [Cochin], as we shall see in the 
next Chapter. 





‘THE ATTEMPTS OF RAFFLES TO ESTABLISH 
A BRITISH BASE IN SOUTH-EAST ASIA, 


1818-1819. 
J. S. Tay. 


In the year 1814, Great Britain, recuperating from the effects of the 
‘Napoleonic Wars and anxious to protect itself against another outbreak of 
“Revolutionary Madness”, determined to restore the balance of power in 
Europe. To this end, it turned its attention towards the problem of te- 
building a strong and united Kingdom of Holland. Because the stability 
of this new Kingdom depended on the prosperity it could derive from its 
colonial possessions, Britain restored to it, by the Anglo-Dutch Convention 
of 1814, all the factories and establishments which Holland had possessed 
in the Eastern Seas at the commencement of 1803. ‘These were Java and 
its dependencies, Celebes and the smaller islands situated in the Straits of 
Macassar, the Moluccas, Malacca on the Malay Peninsula, and various 
establishments on the island of Sumatra. Great Britain also ceded to the 
Dutch the island of Banca.? 


On being thus reinstated, the Dutch made vigorous efforts to re- 
.establish their former supremacy in the Indonesian Archipelago. ‘They 
began by refusing to acknowledge all treaties that had been entered into 
between the British Government and the native chiefs during their 
_absence, and they took steps to convince the natives that Britain no longer 
had any regard or influence on their behalf. This measure was followed, 
two years later, by the promulgation of local decrees designed to mono- 
polise the native trade and to exclude other nations from directly partici- 
pating in it. Foreign vessels were refused permission to nea at the 
minor ports of Java; all the cargo had to be taken in at the port from 
which the vessel was cleared out; a heavier duty was imposed on the 
-cargoes carried by foreign ships; and all native traders at the ports under 
the control of the Netherlands Government were again required to take 
passes from the resident European authority. Finally, to obtain complete 
supremacy over the Archipelago, they revived their pretensions to estab- 
lishments which they had occupied before January Ist, 1803, but which 
they had subsequently abandoned. 


The result of this intense activity on the part of the Dutch was that 
by 1818 they had not only reoccupied their former establishments but 
had also extended their sway over almost the entire Achipelago. In 


1. In exchange for the Dutch possessions on the Malabar Coast in India. 
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RAFFLES 


consequence of this, Britain was confronted with the threat of complete: 
exclusion from the Island trade. Where twenty years before the English 
East India Company and private merchants had enjoyed almost exclusive’. 
trading privileges, while the Dutch cowered at the feet of the French, 
they were now barely able to obtain a share of the country trade. To: 
aggravate matters, as a result of the Convention, there appeared every 
possibility of the Dutch extending their influence further westward towards 
the Malay Peninsula. During the British occupation of Java (1811-1816),. 
the absence of Dutch competition had enabled the British merchants of 
Penang to develop an extensive trade in this area. Any encroachment on 
the part of the Dutch in this territory would unquestionably result in a 
decline of this trade. More than this, it might also have the more serious 
consequence of jeopardising Britain’s vital trade with China. East of 
India, Britain possessed only one station to protect its China trade, and 
this post was too remote to answer the purpose adequately. During the 
British interregnum, the unsuitability of Penang as a port of call for the 
China ships was made a relatively unimportant issue by the possession of 
Malacca, the port situated within the Malacca Straits further southward. 
When the restoration of Malacca to the Dutch became imminent, how- 
ever, the problem was again brought into focus. Unless Britain also 
possessed a post in the Malacca Straits nearer the China Sea, the Dutch 
would be left in command of the principal trade route to China. As 


it was, by possessing Batavia, they had already secured the command of 
the other route, the Sunda Strait. 


This was the situation that confronted Raffles on his return to the: 
Indian Archipelago to assume his duties as Lieutenant-Governor of Ben- 
coolen on the east coast of Sumatra. ‘To counteract the alarming expan- 
sion of Dutch influence and to safeguard British interests in the East 
Indies, Raffles submitted a number of proposals to the Board of Directors 
of the East India Company in London. He first suggested that the 
Dutch Government of Batavia be made to acknowledge and uphold the 
treaties, whether of alliance or independence, entered into between Britain 
and the native ports during the British occupation of Java.2. The con- 
tinued enforcement of these treaties would provide English ships with free: 


ports at which to conduct commerce without having to submit to Dutch 
demands. 






Enlarging on this proposal, Raffles subsequently suggested that a line 
be drawn separating those possessions which the Dutch were legally 
entitled to resume under the terms of the 1814 Convention from those 
which were independent of Dutch authority. The latter he described as 
those native states which had grown into independence “by means of the 
British trade and influence and in which the Dutch influence has, in many 
instances, ceased to be felt exerted during the last fifty or sixty years.”* 
To this group of independent native states belonged Rhio; the five most 
important native states on the West and East Coasts of Borneo, viz.. 


2. This proposal was submitted before Raffles left England. It was embodied in a 
paper addressed to the President of the Board of Control, George Canning,- 
entitled: “Our Interests in the Eastern Archipelago.” 

3. Raffles to the Secret Committee, April 14, 1818. (Dutch Records ‘A’ No.29' 
India Office Library). 
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Pontianak, Sambas, Coetei, Brunei and Pasir; and Bali, which had always 
maintained its independence of European authority.* 


Raffles next proposed the appointment of a “regular and accredited 
authority on the part of the British Government to maintain British rights, 
to receive appeals and to exercise such control as might help to preserve 
the British ae and character.”®> He observed that at the time, British 
authority was confined to only two stations, Penang and Bencoolen. The 
authority of the former did not extend beyond Malacca, while that of the 
latter, he feared, would be confined to the west coast of Sumatra. To 
make the influence of British authority felt, he recommended the estab- 
lishment of a station on the island of Banca, if that was attainable. How- 
ever, as Banca had been ceded to Holland and as it was uncertain whether 
the authorities in London could be induced to negotiate for its restoration 
to Britain, Raffles suggested, as alternatives, either a post in the Sunda 
Straits or “somewhere in the neighbourhood of Bentang.’’® 


In addition to these proposals, Raffles urged the establishment of a 
chain of stations strategically placed to limit the sphere of Dutch influ- 
ence. ‘These stations, he submnitted, should extend down the entire west 
coast of Sumatra from Achin to the Sunda Straits without a break but for 
the port of Padang’; they were then to be linked with Penang by means 
of the key-station situated either at Banca, if feasible, or at Rhio or in its 
vicinity. This centrally located post would prevent Dutch influence from 
spreading in an uninterrupted chain from Bali to Batavia and thence to 
Malacca. It would also perform the multiple function of a resort for 
the independent native trade; a source of protection for Britain’s commerce 
with China and all of her interests in the Eastern Islands; and, not the 
least important, an entrepot for Britain’s merchandise. 


These were the main suggestions put forward by Raffles a month 
after his arrival at Bencoolen in March 1818. About a month and a half 
later, upon finding the Dutch bent on pressing their claims to the southern 
districts of Sumatra adjoining the Sunda Straits, he decided that his earlier 

roposals were insufficient. Contending that friction would result from 
9 Dutch and British settlements established side by side, he decided 


that the integrity of the larger islands should be preserved under the pro- 
tection of one European authority alone. All islands to the east of the 
Sunda Straits, he decided, should be occupied by the Dutch, and those 
on the western side, of the Straits, including Sumatra, should be regarded 
as strictly British territory. 


To implement this was not within Raffles’s power; he could only 
suggest the idea to the authorities in London in the hope that they would 
negotiate with the Netherlands plenipotentiaries to bring them about. 
However, being on the spot, he was in a position to attempt the founding 
of a station from which to exercise British authority and with which to 


4. Subsequently he also included Padang and the south-eastern coastal districts of 
Sumatra. 

5. Raffles to the Secret Committee, April 14, 1818. 

6. Raffles to the Secret Committee, April 14th 1818. Bentang is the island on 
which the port of Rhio stands. 
Because Padang was to have been restored to the Dutch by the terms of the 1814 
Convention. Raffles, however, advocated its retention by the British Goveri- 
ment and did his utmost to obstruct its restoration. 
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start the proposed chain of stations. “The footing once obtained in the 
Straits of Sunda,” he observed confidently, “I apprehend all will follow 
without difficulty.”® ‘To the attainment of this objective he directed his 
attention immediately upon his return to Bencoolen. 


SAMANKA AND CALLAMBYAN BAY. 


To secure the command of the Sunda Straits between Sumatra and 
Java, and thus forge the first link in his proposed chain of stations, Raffles 
directed his attention to the establishment of an anchorage in Samanka 
Bay. Such an anchorage, he declared, would not only provide Britain’s 
outward-bound China ships with a port at which to water and refresh; 
by virtue of its favourable location, it might become an entrepot be- 
tween Bencoolen and the islands of the Archipelago, and thus rival 
Batavia; and, not the least important, in the event of hostilities with an 
European power such as the French, it would prove itself to be indis- 
pensable to the British navy. Certainly a British base there would have 
been most useful in the Napoleonic War. 


Of Britain’s right to this anchorage on the Sumatran shore, Raffles 
was perfectly convinced. He claimed that it had never been disputed 
before and pointed out that a British flag had flown over the Bay, un- 
challenged by any European power, since 1801.9 The Dutch, on the 
other hand, did not possess a colony, factory or establishment there 
before January Ist, 1803. This fact precluded them from any claim to it. 
Nevertheless, a question raised by the Dutch in the previous year com- 
plicated the issue. In 1817, they had sent one Mr Krusendum to re- 
assert Dutch authority over the Lampongs, an ancient dependency of 
Bantam adjoining the territory of Bencoolen and stretching eastward 
down Sumatra to the Straits of Sunda. In the course of administer- 
ing the country, Krusendum had occasion to write to the British Resident 
of Croe, Mr Garling, expressing doubt as to the boundary of the Lampongs 
or Dutch possessions in that quarter. Krusendum maintained that the 
boundary was indicated by a “wooden pillar erected four miles to the 
Northwest of Flat Point.”2° If the Dutch boundary should be determined 
by this mark, Samanka Bay would be included within the Dutch territory, 


4 _ case Britain would be deprived of its right of anchorage within 
the Bay. 


Raffles, however, refused to admit the Dutch claim to this Sumatran 
Bay on these grounds. In refutation, he drew attention to an account 
of a survey of the Bay made by the British Resident of Croe in 1802, 


8. Raffles to the Secret Committee, April 14, 1818. 

9. Wurtzburg, in his biography, Raffles of the Eastern Seas, p. 437, incorrectly gives 
this date as 1811. 
This flag was hoisted on September 24, 1801, to mark the drawing up of a treaty 
between the Chiefs and Pengerans of Samanka and John Campbell, acting on 
behalf of the English East India Company whereby Samanka and its dependencies 
were delivered by the former to the British Government. This treaty, however, 
was not signed and was therefore not acknowledged by the Dutch. For the 
same reason Raffles did not press this treaty as grounds whereby Britain could 
claim a footing to the Bay. 
Krusendum to Garling, 15th August 1817 (Dutch Records ‘A’ No. 29}. 
Mr Jarrett. 
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fifteen years earlier. From this, it appeared that the location of the 
pillar placed the Bay within the British territory of Bencoolen. Because 

































When the news of Garling’s action reached the Batavian Government 


12. — _ his argument to Van der Capellen in a letter dated March 
th 1818. 

13. Raffles to Van der Capellen, March 23, 1818. 

14. Wurtzburg writes that Raffles resorted to direct measures only after learning of 
the failure of Travers’ mission to Batavia. (Raffles of Eastern Seas, p 443). 
Actually, as the above instructions to Travers show, he had decided to take direct 
measures to achieve his end before Travers’ return. 

15. Raffles to Travers, March 27, 1818. 


Raffles to Hull, March 27, 1818. 
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1S, 
the British Resident’s statement was made at an earlier date, when the te 
actual location of the pillar was not an important issue, Raffles was in- 9 sefus 
clined to place more weight upon it than upon that of the Dutchman. § pois 
He always placed more weight on his own judgement than on that of § actir 
any Dutchman. In any event, he doubted the validity of Dutch claims sepo 
to exclude the British from the Bay on these grounds because the act pen 
of erecting the pillar had not been made in the presence of a British 9 the 
officer.!* Bort 
ft 
To prevent the Dutch from denying Britain its right to Samanka Boi 
Bay, however, Raffles resolved to bring the matter before Van der Capellen, § Bail 
the Dutch Governor-General. To this end, he wrote a letter embodying § me: 
his arguments, and containing a proposal that the natural boundary of 
the British possessions on the West Coast of Sumatra, which included the 
pepper districts of Croe, should be “the long range of mountains termi- con 
nating between Sumanka and Lampong Bay.’”!? Within the limits thus 17t 
defined by Raffles, the right of anchorage within the Bay would be indis- ny 
putably secured for Britain. tha 
This letter was entrusted to the care of Captain Otho Travers. The 7 
object of Travers’ mission, Raffles emphasised, was to retain Britain’s right . 
of anchorage in Samanka Bay. This was to be done not only through D 
negotiations with the Dutch Commissioners; on route, Travers was to A 
survey the Bay and, upon confirming Raffles belief that the Dutch flag 13 
had never been hoisted there, he was to “cause the English flag to be 18 
continued under a proper protection.” On the same day, Raffles issued R 
instructions to Frederick Garling, the British Resident of Croe, and Lieut. h 
Hull and Lieut. Johnson to assist Travers in the execution of his orders.® : 
Travers left Bencoolen on 3rd April and was joined by Garling at of 
Croe. On the 18th, they called at Lampong-Borni, where Garling was H 
left behind, in accordance with Raffles’ instructions, to hoist the British E 
flag under suitable protection at the earliest opportunity. Travers, with W 
Hull and Johnson, then proceeded to surve the Bay. In the course of t 
this task, they obtained information that the Dutch flag had not been B 
hoisted within the Bay, “certainly not within the last fifty years, if ever.”® h 
Garling, in the meantime, attempted to make the chiefs of Borni sign a $ 
treaty of friendship and alliance with the British Government but was un- 
successful, the later preferring to remain neutral. Garling thereupon 
hoisted the British colours upon Tandjoengan in the neighbourhood and 
— leaving behind Thomas William Baillie and a squad of six 
epoys. 
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they immediately despatched the Assistant-Resident of Bantam, J. A. Du 
Bois, with instructions to request the British Resident to account for his 
presence and then to ask him to leave the place. In the event of Garling’s 
refusal, Du Bois was to protest and report to Batavia immediately. Du 
Bois, accompanied by five soldiers, arrived at Tanjoengan to find Baillie 
acting on behalf of Garling. Du Bois ordered Baillie to withdraw his 
sepoys and to lower the British colours, but the latter refused to comply 
pending further instructions from Raffles. Du Bois, therefore, reported 
the incident to Van der Capellen as instructed, and pitched his camp at 
Borni where he in turn hoisted the Dutch flag. Thus the representatives 
of the British and the Dutch camped side by side in the Lampongs. Du 
Bois, acting on Van der Capellen’s instructions, did not attempt to force 
Baillie’s departure. In the meantime, however, he proceeded to adopt 
measures calculated to establish Dutch influence in the Lampongs."* 


Garling’s action at the Lampongs was the occasion for much lengthy 
correspondence between Bencoolen and Batavia. On May 15th and 
17th, Van der Capellen complained to Raffles that Garling’s action was 
a breach of Holland’s sovereign rights. He further informed Raffles 
that he had advised the chiefs not to recognise any authority other than 
the Batavian Government, and requested him to order the withdrawal 
of Baillie and the sepoys. Raffles, in a reply dated June 7th, refused, 
as he considered the Lampongs not to be territory belonging to the 
Dutch. He declared that although they were an “ancient” dependency 
of Bantam and Bantam had reverted to the Dutch by the Convention of 
1814, the fact that the Dutch had not occupied them on January Ist 
1803, and that the Sultan of Bantam had resigned his sovereignty to 
Raffles, rendered the Lampongs independent of Dutch control. As for 
the hoisting of the British flag, Raffles admitted that this kad been done 
under his orders, but that he had deemed such a measure necessary to 
ensure the “immediate security of British interests in Samanka Bay.” 
He concluded by hinting of his intention to urge the authorities in 
Europe to consider whether “at the present day and on the footing on 
which the nations now stand, the necessity or policy of allowing Java 
to hold the opposite Districts of Sumatra in the same manner as Great . 
Britain some centuries ago held Calais, is admissible.” In any event, 
he determined to be “an advocate for the integrity of Sumatra by the 
strongest arguments I can use”’.!8 


Batavia’s reply to this consisted of a repetition of previous Dutch 
claims. ‘Their views on the boundary question remained unchanged. 
However, they were prepared to expound their claims again and, upon 
these being recognised by Raffles, they would appoint a representative 
to discuss outstanding details. They reminded Raffles that the native 
chiefs had no desire to treat with the British. In view of this they 
expected him to agree to their proposals. Raffles did not reply, and 
after waiting about a month the Batavian Government wrote to the 
Supreme Government of Bengal about the Lampong affair. 








17. One of these was the removal of a chieftain and his replacement by another, 
whom Travers suspected of being a puppet. See Travers to Raffles, June 30, 1818. 

18. Raffles to Van der Capellen, June 7, 1818. 

19. Van de Capellen to Raffles, July 1, 1818, in Van de Kemp, Raffles and the 
Occupation of the Lampongs, B.T.L.V. Vol. 49. 1898. p. 54. 
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In the meantime, while the fruitless correspondence on this issue 
raged back and forth between Bencoolen and Batavia, Travers had 
returned to report the failure of his mission to Batavia. He informed 
Raffles that he had been cut off from all communication with Van der 
Capellen and the other Commissioners for a whole month since his 
delivery of Raffles letter on April 24th. When the Commissioners finally 
communicated with him, it was to declare that they did not feel them- 
selves authorised to accede to any of the terms or proposals of Raffles 
and that their instructions were “to take possession of every spot to which 
they had claim and that they were without any power to give up their 
right to any country formerly occupied by the Dutch’. They were 
therefore “compelled to reject Raffles proposals”’.?° 


With the failure of his attempt to obtain Samanka Bay through 
negotiation, Raffles decided that he had no alternative left but to enforce 
Britain’s right to a station within Callambyan or Forrest Bay, also in the 
Sunda Straits, on the Sumatran shore. By this time he had begun to 
place more weight on Callambyan Bay as a more favourable site in the 
Sunda Straits. Lieutenants Hull and Johnson, whom Raffles had 
directed to survey the Bay, reported favourably, and Raffles therefore 
wrote to the authorities in London, informing them of his intention of 
fixing an establishment in Callambyan at which the Company’s outward 
and homeward bound ships from China might touch during their passage 
through the Sunda Straits. In this letter, Raffles drew attention to “the 
desired intention of the Dutch authorities to assume and enforce the 
same intention in these seas as formerly, when their monopoly was un- 
disturbed, and the British wholly excluded”. Such a course, Raffles 
insisted, could only be met “by our being beforehand with them, or by 
insisting on our flag remaining in all disputed places pending a reference 
to Europe”. Raffles feared that his arrival in Sumatran waters had been 
too late; nontheless, on 17th August, 1818, Raffles attempted to gain 
his foothold on Callambyan by requesting permission from its chief to 
establish a small service station for British ships near Lampong-Samanka. 


He explained to the latter that the Dutch had no official right to the 
Lampongs. 


On 31st August, 60 soldiers arrived at Callambyan under Lt. Johns- 
ton and immediately set up residence there. Raffles then dispatched 
his belated reply?! to Van der Capellen’s letter of Ist July. In this 
despatch, Raffles again refused “to admit any basis for negotiation which 
would exclude the British Government from Samanka Bay”. He explained 
the presence of the British on Callambyan, as being “in consequence of 
the unhealthiness of Bourne and the advantage of fixing on a more 
convenient post for communiceting with the homeward bound China 
ships”. Raffles then proceeded to explain the move he was on the verge 
of making, namely the reinforcement of the British troops at Callambyan; 
these men needed “some defence against pirates”. 


Batavia again protested to the Bengal Government, and also to Raffles. 
Raffles, however, ignored the protest and proceeded to reinforce his posi- 


20. Capt. Travers to Raffles, June 39, 1818. 
21. This reply was written on 19 August 1818 but. was not despatched to Batavia 
until after Johnston’s settlement at Callambyan. The Dutch at Batavia thus 
received it on 5th October 1818. 
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tion at Callambyan. In retaliation, Krijgsman, a Dutchman acting on 
behalf of Du Bois in Samanka, was ordered to proceed to Callambyan, 
where he was to hoist the Dutch flag. He was also to inform the British 
that they were on Dutch territory and order them to leave. Krijgsman 
arrived on 24th November and informed Johnston of his intention of 
hoisting Dutch colours. Although Raffles had hitherto expressed his 
willingness to permit the flags of both nations to fly side by side, this 
request was now refused. Johnston also refused to comply with Knijgs- 
man’s order to withdraw his military strength from Callambyan and the 
whole district of Lampong-Samanka, and insisted that his orders had been 
to remain at Callambyan “until His Excellency Baron der Capellan would 
be pleased to we any authority on the part of the Netherlands Govern- 
ment whom | might have the honour of meeting to point out the 
boundaries of the Lampong Country.”2? Such authority not having 
arrived yet, he could not withdraw the British forces. Krijgsman there- 
upon left on 27 November, but not before leaving behind 4 soldiers and 
a corporal. 


Thus, as it had happened in Lampong-Samanka, so did a stalemate 
threaten to take place at Callambyan, with both British and Dutch forces 
camping side by side and watching the movements of one another, but 
without either making much progress. However, by now the complaints 
submitted by the Batavian Government to Bengal had borne fruit. In 
a of Raffles’ recommendations, the Supreme Government declared that 
the proposed settlement at Samanka Bay “did not present ... advantages 
to compensate for the inconvenience of a collision with the Netherlands 
authorities.”28 On 7th November, the Supreme Government notified 
Batavia that they had “signified to the Lieutenant-Governor of Fort Marl- 


borough our opinion that no attempt should be made to form a British 
establishment in Samanca Bay, and we have directed him to withdraw 
the parties he has sent to Caloonbayan Bay or any other places of the Bay 
of Samanca.”*4 


By this rap over the knuckles from the Supreme Government, Raffles’ 
attempts to secure the command of the Sunda Strait were suddenly cut 
short. The first link in his proposed chain of stations could not be forged. 
Raffles had to adopt some other measure swiftly if he still desired to 
combat the growth of Dutch influence in the Eastern Archipelago. 


PALEMBANG AND PADANG. 


Raffles’ abortive attempts to secure the command of the Sunda Straits 
were begun within a month of his arrival at Bencoolen, and at that time 
he expressed confidence in being able to re-establish British influence by 
this means alone.” By the end of May, 1818, however, he began to enter- 
tain doubts as to the complete efficacy of this measure. The Dutch had 
started to press their claims to the soo Hal and coastal districts of Sumatra, 


Johnston to Krijgsman, 25th November 1818. Quoted in Van der Kemp, pp 
4-25. 

Bengal to the Secret Committte, 25th November 1818. 

Quoted in Van der Kemp, p. 36. 

To the secret Committee on April 14th, 1818, he wrote: “The footing once 


obtained in the Straits of Sunda, I apprehend all the rest wiil foilow without 
difficulty.” 
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such as Palembang, and Raffles feared that in the event of these claims 
being admitted, the resultant establishment of British and Dutch posts in 
close proximity to each other would lead to endless disputes. To prevent 
this, he decided that “Sumatra should be under one European Power alone, 
and this Power is, of course, the English”.2° The island of Java he con- 
ceded to be exclusively Dutch. 


On July 3rd, Raffles submitted to London the recommendation that 
negotiations be started in Europe for the preservation of the integrity of 
Sumatra under British protection. In the meantime, he determined, on 
his own initiative and without obtaining the sanction of his superiors at 
home, to extend British influence in Sumatra. The first step was to fore- 
stall Dutch occupation of key areas to which it might be possible to allege 
that their pretensions were questionable. 


The port of Palembang was the first of these to occupy his attention. 
In 1812 Raffles had obtained for Great Britain, in his capacity as Lt. Gov- 
ernor of Java, the cession of Banca and Billiton from Ratoo Achmed Naja- 
moedin, the then Sultan of Palembang.?*_ In return for the islands, Raffles 
had promised that Great Britain would preserve the independence of the 
sultan. This undertaking, according to Raffles, had been entered into on 
the express condition that all previous engagements placing the sultan in 
a state of dependence on the Batavian government through his overlord, 
the sultan of Bantam, were to be amnnulled.28 Consequently, when 
Britain ceded Banca in turn to the Dutch by the terms of the Convention 
of 1814, it transferred to them also the obligation to protect the inde- 
pendence of the Sultan of Palembang. Raffles’ logic did not convince 
the Dutch, who arrived at Palembang on 10th December, 1816, and 
insisted on setting up an establishment there, despite a protest from the 
departing British Commissioners. 


The Palembang issue remained unsettled until Raffles’ return to 
Bencoolen in 1818. Immediately upon his arrival, Raffles notified the 
Sultan of his new appointment. In reply, the Sultan informed Raffles of 
the expected eae of a Dutch Commissioner, H. M. Muntinghe, at 
Palembang, and requested him to send “proofs of his assistance.”?® Upon 
receipt of this letter, Raffles immediately deputed Captain Francis Salmond 
to proceed to Palembang to offer the protection of the British Govern- 
ment to the Sultan. 


Raffles at this stage admitted that he was unacquainted with the mea- 
sures being pursued by the Dutch, but from the tenor of the Sultan’s letter, 
he presumed that the Sultan had not committed himself to any engage- 
ments with them. Nevertheless, Salmond was to lose no time in calling 
upon the Sultan to make his selection between the two nations. If he 
was “desirous to exclude the Dutch and of remaining under British pro- 
tection”, the sultan must be prepared to enter into an explanatory treaty 
with the British government. “At all events,” Raffles stressed, “you will 


26. Raffles to the Secret Committee, July 3rd 1818. 

27. Ratoo Ahmad Najamoedin was raised to the throne by Raffles in that year. For 
the circumstances that led to his installation, see Wurtzburg, Rafffes and the 
Palembang Massacre (J/MBRAS, Vol XXII, Part I, March, 1949). 

28. By the terms of an Explanatory Treaty drawn in the following year. 

29. Raffles to Dowdeswell, Vice-President in Council, Fort William, July 6th 1818. 
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consider it your duty to convince the Sultan that he is not abandoned by 
the British Government and should he place himself unequivocally under 
its protection, to afford him that protection and the extent of your means, 
and to require the Dutch to withdraw all pretensions and in no way further 
interfere with the affairs of Palembang.’*°. 


Salmond left Bencoolen on June 22nd, accompanied by Frederick 
Garling and an escort of 100 men under Lt Haslam. Two days after his 
departure, another embassy arrived from the Sultan informing Raffles that 
the Dutch Commissioner, H. W. Muntinghe, had entered Palembang 
with “hostile accompaniments” and had ordered him, on pain of dethrone- 
ment, to divide his territories with his rival, the former Sultan Badroedin, 
whom Raffles had deposed in 1811. Upon learning this, Raffles advised 
Salmond to deliver a letter of protest to Muntinghe, and a copy of a 
Proclamation dated June 24th, 1818 repudiating all arrangements made by 
the Dutch Commissioner.*!_ On the same day, Raffles wrote to the Gov- 
ernor of Penang, urging him to withhold the restoration of Malacca to the 
Dutch in protest against Dutch measures at Palembang. 


While Salmond proceeded to Palembang to afford British protection 
to the Sultan, Raffles determined to capitalise on the news of Muntinghe’s 
measures to further his plan for establishing British influence over Sumatra. 
In this scheme the port of Padang occupied a place as important as that 
of Palembang. Padang, centrally situated on the west coast of Sumatra, 


was then the chief outlet for the fertile interior of Sumatra. It had been 
a Dutch possession until May 17th, 1795, when it capitulated to Britain. 
It was restored to Holland by the Treaty of Amiens, but the resumption 
of hostilities in Europe prevented its re-occupation by the Dutch. us, 


at the time of Raffles’ return to Bencoolen, it remained under British 
control, and Raffles, recognising its importance as the key to Sumatra, 
determined upon it remaining so. As early as April, he had signified his 
intention of retaining Padang provisionally. On general grounds, he 
argued that Dutch claims to it were inadmissible as they had not occupied 
it on January Ist, 1803. He further drew attention to the “immense and 
outstanding demands cn account of Java” and stipulated the adjustment 
of these as a necessary condition for the transfer.3? These terms he 
placed before the Dutch representative James Du Puy when the latter 
arrived at Bencoolen on June 5th to demand the immediate transfer of 
Padang.* Du Puy declined to undertake a settlement of the debt, ex- 
plaining that he, had been strictly enjoined not to discuss any matter 
with Raffles until after the transfer was “actually effected.”** Raffles 
continued to press his demands, and correspondence on the subject only 
ceased when Du Puy lodged a protest before departing. The matter was 
subsequently referred to the Bengal Government. Raffles, in the mean- 
while, wrote to the authorities in London and Calcutta urging them to 
press for the retention of Padang. He himself resolved to withhold it 
from the Dutch, giving as an additional reason, the conduct of the Dutch 
at Palembang. 
30. Raffles to Salmond, June 20th 1818. 
31. Raffles to Salmond, June 20th 1818. 
32. Raffles to the Secret Committee, April 14th 1818. 
33. Raffles to Du Puy, June 6, 1818. To put Du Puy in a still more difficult posi- 
tion, Raffles in the same letter insisted on the Dutch paying for all the moveable 


property at Padang, at inflated prices. , 
34. Du Puy to Raffles, June 6, 1818. 
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Having thus successfully protracted the restoration of Padang, Raffles 
embarked for that town in the first week of July with a view to bringing it 
and the country immediately behind it under British influence. To 
ascertain the inclination of the inhabitants of Padang, Raffles revealed that 
he would have to restore the settlement to the Dutch. Upon learning 
this, they protested strongly and declared that Padang had never belonged 
to the Dutch. Raffles then proceeded to verify their statement by exam- 
ining the public records and by questioning the oldest inhabitants. From 
these, he learnt that the footing which the Dutch possessed at Padang 
was of a purely commercial nature; that the sovereignty of the country 
was legally vested in the Chiefs of the Tegablas Country in the interior, 
that the latter were in turn under the superior control and general autho- 
rity of the Sultan of Menangkabau. 


Thus informed, Raffles proceeded into the interior, to make arrange- 
ments for extending British influence in Sumatra. He first concluded 
preliminary treaties with the Chiefs of the Toja Blas Country and 
subsequently had these confirmed at the capital Menangkabau on July 
20th. With the signing of this treaty, subject to the approval of Lord 
Hastings, the Governor-General of India, Raffles obtained for the British 
East India Company “in full sovereignty all the lands to the westward 
of the hills to the sea including the islands lying off the same from 
Indrapura to Nattal and also of the districts of Perenghian, Lindongbaker 
and Kasi, together with the passes leading from thence through the 
mountains to the coast District.”** This was a considerable part of central 
Sumatra. Having formally taken possession of the new territory, Raffles 
left a Resident and a party of troops at the capital of Menangkabau to 
uphold the authority of the princes of Menangkabau so that a central 

overnment might be established. Once communications were opened 
etween the different parts of the country, the influence of the British 
— he foresaw, would be gradually extended over the whole 
island. 


Raffles by now was firmly convinced of Sumatra’s potentialities. 
With the conclusion of his visit to the Menangkabau territory, he had 
penetrated Sumatra in three directions altogether and from the observa- 
tions he had made he was led to believe that Sumatra was “at least as 
good” as Java in soil and climate. Moreover, it was populous and rich in 
minerals, while agriculture in many parts of the island was well advanced. 
The only factor that retarded its growth economically during the Dutch 
occupation of Padang had been the absence of commerce. This Raffles 
attributed to the trade having been monopolised by a Dutch Resident 
whose capital “had necessarily been limited”. During the previous two 
or three years, however, Padang under the provisional control of the 
British had been the scene of increasing trade; its imports and exports in 
1817 being estimated by Raffles at about a million Spanish dollars. Padang 


35. Raffles gives a number of conflicting reasons for his visit to Padang. To the 
Government of Bengal on August 5th, he gave the reason: “with the view of 
facilitating the transfer of the place”. This is unlikely to be the truth as he had 
just obstructed its transfer and was even then urging its retention. Some idea of 
his real motive is revealed in his letter to the Duchess of Somerset written on 
11th July, 1818, while off the coast of Padang. “I am now on my way to Padang 
to see whether I cannot reach Menangkabau before the Dutch arrive, who claim 
the place under the Convention.” 

Raffles to Dowdeswell, August 12th 1818. 
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therefore was indispensable to Raffles’ scheme of making Sumatra a British 
Protectorate. Now that he himself had successfully prevented its return 
to the Dutch, he urged the authorities at home to retain it permanently. 
“With an influence at Menangkabau and the exclusion of the Dutch 
from Sumatra”, he confidently wrote, “a prospect is now held out of 
rendering Sumatra within a short period as valuable a possession to Great 
Britain as Java”’.37 


Raffles’ ambitious schemes, however, were checked by the news that 
Captain Salmond’s mission had failed. It appeared that Salmond, in 
deference to Raffles’ instructions, had duly entered into a treaty with the 
Sultan excluding all European nations from his dominions and had hoisted 
the English flag to mark the occasion; whereupon Muntinghe who had 
himself extracted similar treaties from both the Sultan oe the ex-ruler 
Badroedin on June 23rd and 2\st respectively, prior to Salmond’s arrival, 
demanded the withdrawal of the British flag and the departure of Salmond 
from Palembang. Salmond refused to comply and was consequently 
arrested and transported to Batavia in a Dutch vessel. On hearing this, 
Raffles decided to turn the failure of Salmond’s mission to account. On 
August 12th, he issued a Protest, citing the Palembang incident as a speci- 
fic example of “the political system by which the interests of the 
Netherlands Government appear to be wadieninallr considered without 
reference being made in how far the honour and interests of the British 
nation.may be involved thereby.”** At the same time, he took measures 
in retaliation against Muntinghe’s action by moving troops into the Musi 
river area. Nothing came of this, and on September Ist Raffles issued 
another Protest after hearing an account of the Palembang affair personally 
form Salmond. 


By now Raffles had come to the conclusion that “nothing effectual 
could be done to check the evil of Dutch encroachments in Sumatra until 
a definitive arrangement is made in Europe, and orders are sent out by the 
Netherlands Government’”.®® The Dutch had anticipated him at Palem- 
bang and had frustrated his attempts to secure the command of the Sunda 
Straits; and his attempt to lay the foundations for a Pan-Sumatra protector- 
ate stood little chance of success unless he could persuade Lord Hastings, 
the Governor-General of India, to lend his support to the retention of 
Padang and to ratify the treaties concluded with the Menangkabau chief- 
tains. Failing this, there was no other alternative but to implement his 
alternative plan to re-establish British power by founding a station in the 
vicinity of Rhio. With the view to discussing these matters with Hastings, 
Raffles embarked for Calcutta on September 2nd 1818. 


SINGAPORE. 


_ Raffles arrived at Calcutta in late September to find his misgivings 
justified regarding the Sumatran issue. Hastings took exception to the 
unscrupulous measures he had adopted there for two reasons. The first 
was that they had contravened his policy of avoiding open conflict with 
the Dutch. Where the Dutch had resumed or maintained the privilege 
of resuming their connection or authority, he deemed it impracticable 


37. Raffles to the Secret Committee, August | Sth 1818. 
38. A copy of this Protest is included in Dutch Records ‘A’ No. 29. 
39. Raffles to the Secret Committee, September 1, 1818. 
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to make any attempt to thwart their influence. Secondly, Hastings was 
contemplating the exchange of Bencoolen for Malacca and had even 
then decided on the Equator as the demarcating line between English 
and Dutch spheres of influence. To this end, he resolved to concede 
to the Dutch their pretensions in Sumatra by disavowing Raffles’ measures 
at Palembang and by ordering the immediate restoration of Padang.* 


Towards the second object of Raffles’ visit to Calcutta, however, 
Hastings was fully sympathetic. From Raffles, he had received, either 
directly or through references made by the Secret Committee, frequent 
reports verging on the hysterical of Dutch encroachments in the Archi- 
pelago; and from the Penang Government, he had received repeated 
warnings more sober and even more alarming, that the prosperous trade 
which Penang had built up over the last twenty years would be ruined 
as soon as Malacca was restored to the Dutch. ‘The combined effect of 
these reports and warnings was to convince the Governor-General that, 
contrary to the belief he held four years ago, the Dutch had no intention 
of honouring their pledge to provide for the security of British interests 
in the event of the restoration of their colonies. ““Circumstances’, he 
observed, “have since changed and in return for our liberality to the 
Dutch, we are now exposed to the hazard of being totally shut out by 
them from all participation in the commerce of those seas”.*! He resolved 
therefore that the time had come to take a positive stand against Dutch 
encroachments. 


From the suggestions submitted by Raffles and the Penang Govern- 
ment, Hastings decided that to prevent Dutch influence from extending 
beyond the Equator he must secure the command of the entire Straits 
of Malacca. This was to be achieved by obtaining a firm foothold at 
Acheen, on the northern tip of Sumatra, and on the island of Rhio at the 
southern entrance of the Straits. Acheen or Acheh was considered because 
of the danger it would constitute to India if it fell into the hands of the 
Dutch, French or Americans.*2 The Dutch in particular were suspected 
of having immediate designs on Acheen detrimental to British interests.* 


To forestall them, Hastings decided to enter into a treaty with that 
state, the basis of which was to be “the reception and permanent tesid- 
ence of a British Agent and the exclusion of foreigners from a fixed habi- 
tation in Acheen’”.** Rhio was selected mainly on Raffles’ recommenda- 


40. The Government of Calcutta to the Government of Batavia, October 10th 1818. 


41. Minute of the Marquis of Hastings, October 25th 1818, paragraph 59 (Dutch 
Records ‘A’ No. 28A). 


42. In the late war between Britain and France, the French privateers derived advan- 
tages from the privilege of refreshment and refitting in the ports and roadstead 
of Acheen. Also, following the Anglo-American War of 1812, the establishment 
of an American station at Acheen or at some adjacent point was also thought to 
be a definite possibility. 


At the time of Raffles’ visit to Calcutta, Acheen was-the scene of a struggle 
between two chieftains for the throne. The Ex-King in his distress was believed 
to have made urgent appeal for European aid, and to have indicated his willingness 
to throw himself into the hands of the first European power that offered itself. 
Because the English had previously refused to support him, Hastings feared that 
he would phone to the Dutch at Malacca. 

Instructions to Sir S. T. Raffles and Captain Coombs on their departure to the 
State of Acheen, 3lst October 1818. 
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tions. In his early despatches, Raffles had represented it as — centrally 

laced and commanding both the Straits of Malacca and the China Seas: 
be also described it as having at all times been a place of great commercial 
resort and as possessing one of the best harbours in the Eastern Seas, a 
considerable population and every advantage for becoming a general 
emporium. ‘These advantages were enhanced in the eyes of Hastings by 
two other attractions. The first was an unequivocal admission on the part 
of the Dutch themselves that there was no other port in the Eastern Seas 
more commandingly situated to undermine their influence.45 The second 
attraction was that Major W. Farquhar, acting on behalf of the Penang 
Government, had already entered into a preliminary treaty with Rhio.*® 
Raffles had only to obtain the ruler’s permission to plant a station there in 
order to pote Britain’s footing on the ced 


On November 28th, instructions were issued to Raffles to proceed 
first to Acheen in the company of Captain John Monckton Coombs of 
Penang; having accomplished his mission to Acheen, he was then to 
execute the ulterior objective of planting a station on Rhio. In the 
event of the Dutch having already occupied Rhio, he was enjoined to 
abstain from all negotiation and collision. A week later, Raffles was fur- 
nished with additional instructions to investigate the possibilities of estab- 
lishing a station at old Johore. He was directed in particular to ascertain 
the “actual political condition and relations of the State of Johore, the 
degree of independent authority exercised by the chief, his ower of main- 
taining any engagements which we may contract, his relations with other 
States, especially the Dutch settlement of Malacca, and the Government 
of Siam”. The Dutch were suspected of wanting to lay claim to Johore 


“by virtue of some old engagements”, but in the event of their not having 
done so, Raffles was to negotiate with the chief of Johore and effect an 
arrangement “similar to the one contemplated at Riio”.* 


Raffles embarked for Penang on December 7th. While still off the 
Sandheads of Calcutta, he expressed the fear lest “the Dutch have hardly 
left us an inch of ground to stand upon”.4® ‘The news that greeted him 
on his arrival at Penang confirmed his misgivings: the Dutch had forcibly 
occupied Rhio. This in itself need not have deterred the execution of 
his mission to the Eastward: the supplementary instructions of December 
5th had provided for this exigency and he himself, before his arrival at 
Penang, had conceived of an alternative site on which to plant the station 
southward of Malacca. The place he had selected, so he informed his 
friend Marsden, was the island of Singapore. 


However, Raffles discovered a serious obstacle to his plans in the envy 
and fears of Bannerman, the Governor of Penang. _ Raffles’ projected 
station at the southern mouth of the Malacca Straits, being more advan- 


45. Ibid, paragraph 86. This despatch written by the Dutch Governor of Malacca 
to the Commissioners of Batavia in 1793, was captured from the Secret Archives 
of Batavia. 

46. In July 1818, Farquhar was sent by the Penang Government to conclude treaties 
with Rhio, Lingga, Pontianak and Siak, which would “secure the freedom of 
commerce with these Countries”. 

47. Instructions to Raffles, dated December 5th 1818. The work of drafting this 
set of Instructions is ascribed to Raffles by most historians. 

48. Raffles to Marsden, December 12th 1818. Quoted in D. C. Boulger, The Life 
of Sir Stamford Raffles, p 303. 
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tageously situated, constituted a threat to the prosperity of Penang; 
Bannerman, recognising this, naturally regarded the proposal for its foun- 
dation with antipathy. The Dutch occupation of Rhio provided him 
with the grounds on which to prevent Raffles from fulfilling his mission. 


The stand adopted by Bannerman was that any attempt to plant a 
settlement in the vicinity of Rhio, now that the Dutch had announced 
their pretensions to Rhio, Johore, Siak and Lingin,*® would only involve 
Bnitain in open conflict with Holland and frustrate the object of the nego- 
tiations then proceeding in Europe. He maintained that no advantageous 
political relations with the Malay States to the eastwards could be establish- 
ed as “the period for such a measure had passed”.®° In his opinion, the 
independence of Rhio could be obtained by negotiation with the Dutch. 


These views were communicated to both Hastings in Bengal and 
Raffles on the spot. Raffles, however, refused to be dissuaded from his 
mission. The Dutch occupation of Rhio, he argued, made the estab- 
lishment of a British station south of the Malacca Straits an imperative 
necessity. 


In a little known letter, Raffles referred simultaneously to Russian 
moves as a further reason for a southern post. He had heard that Hol- 
land was supporting Russia in its attempts to secure Pacific Islands, and 
felt that this increased the dangers to Britain in the East. He became 
even more determined to check the extension of Dutch influence in any 
form. 


Raffles’ opportunity for achieving this end came on January 18th 
1819. On that date, prior to his embarkation for Acheen to execute the 
first stage of Hastings’ plan to dominate the Malacca Straits, he received 
a letter from Bannerman requesting him to delay his proceedings in that 
direction until a reply was received to certain references he had made 
to the Governor-General.52_ Upon receipt of this letter, Raffles at once 
decided to proceed to the Straits of Singapore to advance the “ulterior 
object of his mission” .5% 


On the night of January 19th, Raffles embarked for the southern 
entrance of the Malacca Straits. He first undertook a survey of the 
Carimon Islands** but, on finding them unsuitable for the purposes of a 
station, proceeded directly to the site of his own choice, Singapore. 
Anchoring off the island on the 28th, Raffles received a deputation of 
Malays on board and, in accordance with his instructions of December 
5th, inquired of them whether any attempt had been made by the Dutch 
to exercise their authority over Singapore and Johore. On receiving a 
negative reply, Raffles landed on the island and concluded a preliminary 


49. The Dutch naval commander Rear-Admiral Wolterbeck concluded a treaty with 
the Raja Muda of Rhio on 26th November 1818. Thereafter the Dutch re- 
asserted their pretensions to Johore, Siak and Lingin claiming these lands to be 
vassals of Rhio. 


Bannerman to Hastings, January Ist 1819. (Dutch Records ‘A’ No. 28A). 
Raffles to John Adams, January 8, 1819. 

Bannerman to Raffles, January 18th 1818 (Dutch Records ‘A’ No. 28A). 
Raffles to Bannerman, January 18th 1818 (Dutch Records ‘A’ No. 28A). 
This was done in deference to William Farquhar’s recommendations. 
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treaty with its chief authority, the Dato Temenggong, on January 30th. 
By this treaty, Raffles secured for Britain the right to establish a post on 
the island, and the undertaking on the part of the Temenggong not to 
enter into any relations with other European powers so long as the English 
remained to protect him. In return for the concessions he had made, the 
Temenggong was guaranteed an annual payment of 3000 dollars. 


Having thus obtained a provisional concession of occupancy rights, 
Raffles turned his attention towards establishing Britain’s footing on 
the island on a permanent and impregnable basis. The Temenggong, 
with whom he had concluded the preliminary treaty, was a high othcer 
of state who practically ruled the island in complete independence; legally, 
however, sovereignty over Singapore resided in the Sultan of the ancient 
Empire of Johore. Raffles fully realised that the treaty had to be rati- 
fied by the Sultan if it was to be indefeasible by the Dutch. The question 
he had to resolve, was: who was the Sultan of Johore? From the Temeng- 
gong, Raffles learnt that the death of the last Sultan, Mahmud, occurred 
at a period (1812), when his eldest son and successor, Hussein Muhammad 
Shah, was absent from the seat of Government on a visit to his relative, 
the Bendahara or Chief of Pahang. Because communication between 
Pahang and Lingen could only be held in the favourable monsoon and 
because he feared the Bugis who controlled the throne, a year elapsed from 
the time of his father’s death, before Hussein arrived to assume his 
legitimate authority. During the interregnum, however, the Bugis Vice- 
toy, the Raja Muda had induced the younger brother, Abdul Rahman, 
to accept the throne on the pretext that the deceased Sultan could only 
be interred by his successor. When Hussein finally returned to Rhio, 
he was unable to recover his rights because the Bugis were too powerful, 
and he lived in poverty on a small stipend paid from the port duties of 
Rhio. Abdul Rahman, in the meantime, remained the puppet of the 
Bugis Raja Muda until the Dutch came back in 1818. However, in the 
opinion of the Temenggong of Singapore, and also, he declared, that of 
the Bendahara of Pahang, Hussein was, without doubt, the legitimate 
Sultan. 


Rafles, casting about him for a way to strengthen beyond question 
Britain’s title to Singapore, saw in Hussein the answer to his problem. 
Raffles was aware that a treaty concluded with the Temenggong, the de 
facto ruler of Singapore, stood the risk of being challenged by the Dutch 
on the grounds that legally he was not authorised to make any cessions; 
but, he argued, a treaty signed by both the Temenggong and the rightful 
de jure ruler of Singapore, whose title was acknowledged by the Temeng- 
gong and Bendahara of Pahang, would prove itself indefeasible. To this 
end, he summoned Hussein to Singapore to be installed as Sultan. Evad- 
ing the Dutch, Hussein duly arrived. On February 6th, 1819, Raffles 
signed a treaty with the Sultan and the Temenggong, by which the terms 
of the Preliminary Agreement entered into on January 30th were confirmed. 
The Company secured the right to build a factory, while the Sultan and 
the Temenggong agreed that so long as it should be maintained, they 
would neither treat with any European or American Power, nor allow them 
to form a settlement in any part of their territories. The Company 
undertook to pay the Sultan an annual pension of 5,000 Spanish dollars, 
and the Temenggong 3,000 dollars; the Temenggong, in addition, was 
to receive half of whatever dues it might be decided to levy on native 
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vessels. Furthermore, as long as the Sultan and Temenggong resided 
near the Company’s factory they were to be protected, but it was under. 
stood that this wr hea in no way bound the British to interfere in the 
internal affairs of Johore, or to maintain the Sultan’s authority by force of 
arms. Finally, the port of Singapore was considered to be under the 
immediate protection and subject to the regulation of the British autho- 


rities. 


With the signing of this treaty, Raffles’ attempts to counteract the 
expansion of Dutch commercial influence came to a successful conclu- 
sion. His station at Singapore, planted in a position that commanded 
absolutely the principal route from the West to the East, required only a 
few years to establish itself as the greatest commercial emporium in the 
East. With its foundation, Britain’s position in the Eastern Seas was 
permanently secured and the danger of Dutch monopoly forever destroyed. 





THE RISE OF NAN-CHAO IN YUNNAN 


M. BLACKMORE 


The history of the state of Nan-chao ( % % ) is closely interwoven 
with episodes in the history of Northern South-East Asia. The writings 
of Pelliot! and G. H. Luce? have shown the importance of eighth and 
‘ninth-century Nan-chao incursions into what is now Burma, while a Nan- 
chao invasion of Tongking in the ninth century,’ with the help of local 
tribes, played its part in weakening the Chinese grip and contributing 
to the independence of Vietnam. ‘There is, moreover, the vexed question 
of the relationship between Nan-chao and the Thai states of Siam, still 
far from being solved. 


The general outline of the history of Nan-chao has been known for 
the past seventy years or so, thanks to the work of Parker.* Historians 
of China and South-East Asia know that the state had its origins in 
Western Yiinnan, in the seventh century; expanded into North Burma, 
Eastern Yiinnan, and South-West Ssuch’uan during the eighth century, 
by means of alliances first with China and then with ‘Tibet; became in 
the ninth century an imperialistic state waging war deep into Northern 
South-East Asia and T’ang China; and thereafter gradually declined 
until its conquest by the Mongols in 1253. 


Much of the story of Nan-chao is shrouded in obscurity, but no part 
of it, perhaps, more than its rise in the seventh and eighth centuries. It 
will be the purpose of this article to give as coherent an account as 
possible of this, up to the establishment in 739 of the capital at T’ai-ho, 
in the Tali Plain, by the first great Nan-chao ruler, P’i-lo-ko ( if FA ) 
(ca. 730-48). 


1: CHIEF SOURCES. 


(a) The Te-hua Stone ( 4& 44 ## ), dating from about 765. 
This was an inscription set up on the orders of the second great 
Nan-chao ruler, Ko-lo-feng ( fil # J ) (748-79). 


The text used for this article was that in the Chin-shih Ts’ui-pien 
( & 4% #% 6 )2 This is based on that in the Yiin-nan T’ung-chih 
( £ & i& & ), of which the earliest edition is dated 1574. Unfor- 
tunately, no information is available on the transmission of the text from 
the time of Ko-lo-feng onwards, but the general authenticity of the extant 
version is not questioned by modern scholars. 


The picture of events given by the inscription is not precisely the 
same as that given by the Chinese sources, but the Nan-chao and Chinese 
accounts rarely conflict. Rather, they complement each other, and when 


used together provide a much fuller and convincing story than would 
either version used by itself. 


The Te-hua Stone covers events in Yunnan from near the beginning 


1. For this, and all other foot-notes, see end of article. 
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of P’i-lo-ko’s reign up to 765. It is not easy to read, being in the p’ien- 
wen ( &# x) style and full of classical allusions. it is therefore 
extremely fortunate for the Western student that a translation of it js 
available, by Edouard Chavannes.£ This is not without errors, but is 
none the less indispensable. 


(b) The Man Shu ( # @ ) of Fan Cho ( # # ). 

This dates from the first ralf of the 860’s and was written by an 
officer on the staff of the Chinese Military commander in Tongking" 
In its original form it was, as is clear from the sections still extant, a 
full account of all the information he could come by on the history and 
culture of Nan-chao and its neighbouring tribes. 


As we have it now, the Man Shu is in a very imperfect state. It 
seems to have disappeared as a separate work during the Ming period, 
and we owe the fact that we have it at all to its incorporation under 
various headings in the Yung-lo Ta-tien ( jx #4 K #R ) of the early 
fifteenth century. Some three and a half centuries later, in 1773, the 
Manchu Emperor Ch’ien-lung ordered the process to be reversed, and the 
Man Shu was reconstituted, as far as possible, from the pages of the 
Yung-lo Ta-tien. 


The anonymous scholar who did the work divided up the material 
he extracted from the Yung-lo Ta-tien into ten chapters, the number 
given in the Literary Catalogue of the New T’ang History® ( # && & 
x # ). His third chapter, on “The Six Chao’ — Nan-chao and the 
five other small princedoms of Western Yiinnan absorbed by P’i-lo-ko 
—is the one mainly utilised in this article. 


The section on the ‘Southern Barbarians’ in the New T’ang History? 
draws heavily on the Man Shu, and is also untilised. 


2: THE HISTORICAL BACKGROUND IN YUNNAN. 


The Chinese first entered Yiinnan in the fourth century B.C. The 
Northern part of the modern Province was brought under Chinese rule 
by the Emperor Han Wu-ti after 109 B.C. The Later Han Dynasty 
(25-221) strengthened their hold on Western Yiinnan and by 120 had 
opened up a new route through Yiinnan to Burma and India. 


After the fall of the Han Dynasty, the Chinese grip gradually slack- 
ened, while the power of local families, probably of mixed Chinese and 
‘barbarian’ stock, increased. Particularly notable at this time was the 
rise of the Ts’uan ( %% ) family, who by the sixth century had become 
hereditary governors of the whole province, owing only the vaguest 
allegiance to the central government of China.?° 


After about three centuries’ dominance their power was broken by a 
Chinese campaign conducted under the Sui Dynasty (581-618), and 
henceforth their influence was confined to Eastern Yiinnan. In West- 
ern Yiinnan at about this time a people known as the Hsi-erh Ho 
( & 4 # ) or Erh Ho Barbarians became prominent, the Hsi-erh Ho 
or Erh Ho being the Lake of Tali! Both the Ts’uan and the Hsi-erh 
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Ho people were divided up among a number of tribal chieftains and 
possessed little centralised power. 


3: THE T’7ANG IN YUNNAN UP TO 713. 


We have seen that the conditions of disunity in Yiinnan on the 
advent of the T’ang in 618 were favourable to an outside attack, and by 
624, in spite of some local opposition in the West, caused by oppression 
on the part of Chinese officials, the T’ang possessions included about 
half the area of the present Province — the Eastern, Central, and North- 
ern parts of it, extending as far West as the Mekong.!* This area was 
divided up into Protected Prefectures ( #% A #1 ) and Counties 

#2 ), whose administration was nominally in the hands of 
native chieftains, but actually, when T’ang control was firm, carried on 
by theoretically subordinate Chinese Officials. 


Not very long after this, a project was broached for the reopening 
of the Yiinnan-Burma route to India. An expedition of 648,'* com- 
missioned with this task, successfully overawed the chieftains of the 
Tali area, who had risen in rebellion, but conditions remained too 
disturbed for the passage of commerce. Revolts against the T’ang were, 
in fact, frequent, particularly in the West, and in the 670’s the Yiinnanese 
began to receive leks from the rising power of Tibet. 


Tibet had achieved some measure of unification by about the turn 
of the sixth and seventh centuries and thereafter had set about civilising 
herself by borrowings from China and India. Political relations be- 


tween Tibet and the T’ang remained poe good up to 670, when there 


was rivalry over what is now Western Sinkiang, and the Tibetans seized 
the four Chinese garrison towns of Kashgar, Khotan, Kucha, and Ka- 
rashahr. At the same time, to the South of their realm, they began to 
encroach on the Chinese possessions in Yiinnan and round about 676 
— 8 forced the submission to themselves of the Erh Ho people.'* Soon 
afterwards, the Tibetans and Erh Ho combined to defeat the Chinese 
in Western Yiinnan and compelled their withdrawal North of the 
Yangtse. Under the vigorous rule of the Empress Wu (684-705) the 
Chinese counter — attacked and restored their position, but their hold 
on the Tali area remained weak, and after a final setback in 7135 they 
seem to have given up all efforts at direct administration. Henceforth, 
the Chinese relied on building up semi— independent allies in the 
region; their object in this was mainly defensive — to harass the Tibetans’ 
southern flank in their attacks on Ssuch’uan, rather than an attempt to 
maintain ‘T’ang influence and prestige. 


4: THE EARLY NAN-CHAO RULERS. 


One of the local allies of the Chinese was the princedom of Meng- 
she ( # 4), the later Nan-chao or ‘Southern Chao’, chao 3% being the 
local word for a prince’® and, by derivation, a princedom. Meng-she was 
some five miles North of the present Meng-hua, South of Tali Lake. 
It became known as the Southern Chao owing to the its being the South- 


ermmost of six small princedoms of Western Yiinnan, scattered round 
Tali Lake. 
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The rulers of Meng-she are described by the Chinese as belonging 
to the Meng ( ¢ ) family, and the first member of it to make a dateable 
appearance in history was Meng Hsi-nu-lo ( 4@ yx ii ). Some time 
during the reign of the Emperor Kao Tsung (650-83) a tribute mission, 
or missions, according to the Man Shu, were sent by him to the Chinese 
court.!7 


Whether Hsi-nu-lo was the second or third of his line is open to 
question. The Old T’ang History’* makes him the son of Chia-tu p’ang 
( i 4% AR ) and grandson of She-lung ( 4 #,). The Man Shu’ and 
New T’ang History?® make him the son of She-lung or She-mang 
( Ay % ) respectively and also give him the alternative names of Lung- 
tu-lo ( # %§ #% ) and Tu-lo respectively. 


Now the names of the rulers of Nan-chao exhibit a characteristic 
known as the patronymic linkage system,* shown by Lo Ch’ang-p’ci*! 
to be a common characteristic among Tibeto — Burma speaking peoples 
and well attested among the later Nan-chao rulers. The Man Shu version 
would therefore appear to be the most acceptable one, since it gives the 
sequence She-lung — Lung-tu-lo. 


It is of interest, however, to mention a much later, and perhaps not 
too reliable piece of evidence. ‘This is a collection of three traditional 
genealogies of nineteenth-century Lolo chieftains of central Yiinnan 
— by Liu Yao-han ( 4] # i# ).2* These trace the ancestry of 
these chieftains back to the Nan-chao ruling house. Two of them have 
the sequence She-p’ang ( # {$ ) — P’ang-chia-tu ( {§ pe 7H ) — Hsi-no 
( #8 )—lo or Tu-lo, and one has P’ang-chia-tu — Hsi-no-lo or 


Tu-lo. Liu suggests that the She-lung of the Old T’ang History and 
the Man Shu may well correspond to the She-p’ang of the genealogies, 
( 


as ‘lung’ ( #€  ) could easily be an error for ‘pang’ ( f% ); likewise, 
Chia-tu-p’ang of the Old T’ang History could be a mistake for P’ang- 
chia-tu. Thus these traditional genealogies seem to support the Old 
T’ang History version. 


Hsi-nu-lo, or Tu-lo, was succeeded by his son Lo-sheng-yen ( i A 
& ), who made a journey to the Chinese capital in person. The long 
road to Ch’ang-an must have seemed a perilous one to a petty Yiinnan 
chieftain, but he was well received there and given rich presents — an 


eae robe, gold belt, and several hundred rolls of coloured, silken 
cloth.?8 


In about 713, Lo-sheng-yen was succeeded by his son Sheng-lo-p’i 
( & i & ).2* That he too was on good terms with the T’ang is shown 
by the fact that he received high-ranking titles from the Son of Heaven.” 


Little definite is known about Sheng-lo-p’i, so that from 713 to about 
733, when we find his son and successor P’i-lo-ko ruling Meng-she or 


Nan-chao, there is at present a gap in our knowledge of Yiinnanese 
history. . 


5: THE REMAINING FIVE CHAO. 


Apart from Meng-she, there were also grouped round Tali Lake 
the Chaos of Lang-ch’iung, ( 38 F ) Teng T’an, ( #& && ) Shih-lang, 
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( # 3 ) Yiieh-hsi, ( && #7 ) and Meng-sui ( ¢ #% ). With the 

ssible exception of Yiieh-hsi, for which insufficient evidence exists, 
the names of their rulers for the most part followed the patronymic 
linkage system. 


As they are all about to appear in the forefront of our narrative, 
we must now discuss the geographical location of the various Chaos, 
including Meng-she. 


The identification of three of them presents no difficulty — the 
chaos of Meng-she, Teng T’an and Lang-ch’iung lived on or near the 
sites of the present towns of Meng-hua, Teng Ch’uan, and Lang-ch’iung 
or Erh-yiian respectively; the historical evidence supports these equations. 
But the remaining three — Meng-sui, Shih-lang, and Yiieh-hsi — are all 
surrounded by doubts. 


The only definite information we have about the site of Meng sui 
is the following passage of the Man-Shu:*¢ 


The valley ( Ji] ) of Meng-she [Meng-hua] is one day’s journey 
from Lung-k’ou Fort ( # w dk ) [Hsia-kuan]. When the Five 
Chao were all still in existence, to the North of Meng-she was 
Meng-sui Chao, that is, Yang-kua Chou ( # RH +). They were 
both in the same valley There is a great lake 
( 3  ) these several dozen li in circumference 
river in the valley flows South-Eastwards to link up with [that from} 
the valley of Po-lung ( # #  ). 


A glance at any map will confirm the accuracy of the last statement 
uoted; the river in the ‘valley of Meng-she’ is the source of the Red 
ove and it is joined South-East of Meng-hua by a tributary rising near 
Hsiang-yiin or Yiinnan Hsien, the T’ang Po-lung district. The only 
objection to placing Meng-sui somewhere further up the valley, say near 
the present market town of Ta-ts’ang, is the mention of the ‘great lake’. 
No lake exists in the vicinity nowadays; the nearest is that known as 
the Ch’ing Hai, which is not far South-East of Hsiang-yiin. This fact 
led one scholar? to the conclusion that the ‘valley of Meng-she’ included 
the Hsiang-yiin area and that Meng-sui Chao was situated near Hsiang- 
yiin. Surely, however, the statement about the ‘river in the valley’ shows 
that ‘valley’ must be taken in its narrow sense of a ‘river-valley’ and not 
just a general area, and this taken together with the fact that Meng-she 
and Meng-sui were ‘both in the same valley’ proves conclusively that 
Meng-sui Chao lay in the Red River valley, North of Meng-she, and 
therefore not far from the modern Ta-ts’ang. This interpretation of 
the evidence does not, admittedly, solve the problem of the ‘great lake’. 
It may be, however, that Fan Ch’o somewhat exaggerates its size and that 
it was an artificial excavation that, with the passage of time and neglect 
due to, the wars that have swept over Yiinnan, has become filled up and 
disappeared. Before leaving Meng-sui, we should femark that the Tzu- 
chin T’ung-chien,?* quoting Tou P’ang’s ( % j§ ) Yiinnan Pieh-lu, 
( £ & #8) 4 )*® and in contrast to the Man Shu and the T’ang 
Histories, refers to it as Meng-yiieh ( a& ). 
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The placing of Shih-lang Chao is also difficult, but here the Yiin- 
nan- Pieh-lu’s version of its name is a distinct help to us. The Pieh-ly 
calls it Yang-pei ( t# fi ), which suggests the present town of Yang-p’j 
( 3# # ), West of the Tien-ts’ang Mountains West of Tali Lake, and 
the river of the same name which flows by it. Does the identification 
of Shih-lang with Yang-p’i suit the historical evidence? ‘This is, briefly, 
that the chao Shih-wang-ch’ien, resided at I-cha-ho City ( % H #e-4X ), 
which cannot be identified, while a certain Shih-ko/ku-p'i ( #4 ), 
presumably a relative of his, was in occupation of Shih-ho City or Fort 


( % #e tk ). The Man Shu’? tells us this place was on a ridge West 
of Ch’ii-lien-chao, the present Chao Chou, and therefore not far East of 
Hsia-kuan, and, as will be seen shortly, it is most probable that the chao 
of Shih-lang also ruled the City of Shih-ch’iao ( 4% #§_ ), which was 
at the Southern end of the Tien-ts’ang Mountains and therefore West 
of Shih-ho. To be able to garrison Shih-ch’iao and Shih-ho, Shih-lang 
would have had to control either the territory to the East of Talt Lake or 
that to the West of the Tien-ts’ang Mountains, since the Tali Plain was 
occupied by the Hsi-erh Ho people and the territory to the South by 
the Meng-sui Chao. As will be shown in a moment, the area East 
of ‘Tali Lake was dominated by the Yiieh-hsi Chao, so that the Yang-p’i 
valley is by process of elimination the only possible site left for the 
Shih-lang Chao. Again, after being defeated by Nanchao, Shih-wang- 
ch’ien fled from I-cha-aio City to Yung-chang, across the Mekong River 
to the West. This at least supports the idea that Shih-Lang lay to the 
West, rather than the North or East of Tali Lake, even if it does not 
necessarily confirm the Yang-p’i theory. Thus, although no final proof 


is available, we may accept the identification of Shih-lang with Yang-p’i 
as a reasonable hypothesis. 


‘Thanks to the Man-Shu, the position of the Yiieh-hsi Chao can be 
fixed fairly accurately. We are told that ‘the tribes [of Yiieh-hsi] 
lived in the former Yueh-hsi Chou of Pin-chu ( # & ), one day’s 
journey from the Nang-ts’ung Shan ( # ¥% wh ),5” and to the East of 
it, according to a parallel passage in the New T’ang History.*? Another 
Man shu passage** reads: ‘to to the North-East of Chi’ii-lien-chao [Chao 
Chou] you reach Mao-lang Ch’uan ( & @f Ji] ), and again going North- 
east the plain of Pin-chu. Proceeding North from here, you reach 
Yiieh-hsi Ch’uan, th: old territory of the Mo-so Chao’. Again:*5 ‘The 
Nang-ts’ung Shan is on the Eastern corner ( {§ ) of the Hsi-erh Ho.... 
It faces the Yiieh-hsi Shan of Pin-chii.”” We can deduce from this that 
Pin-chii lay to the East of Tali Lake, and I therefore identify it with 
the modern Pin Ch’uan ( % Ji] ), the initial character being the same 
in both cases. The Yiieh-hsi Chao would thus have been situated some 
distance North of Pin Ch’uan, between this town and the valley of the 


Upper Yangtse. 
6: THE EXPANSION OF NAN-CHAO IN WESTERN YUNNAN 
AND THE ELIMINATION OF THE FIVE CHAO. 


The expansion of the Nan-chao state began in the reign of P’i-lo-ko, 
in the early 730’s. 
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Once P’i-lo-ko had formed the determination to enlarge his domain, 
his first objective must have been to annexe the Chao of Meng-sui, 
since this lay within only a few miles of his own capital and blocked 
any further advance Northward to the Lake of Tali. Meng-sui is said 
to have been the biggest to the Six Chao, but it fell an easy prey to 
P’i-lo-ko’s unscrupulousness. The texts dealing with Meng-sui** are 
too corrupt for a clear picture to be drawn from them, but according 
to the New T’ang History, as we have already related, at this crucial 

tiod in its history the chao was a certain Chao-yuan, who was blind, 
and for some reason unknown to us his son Yiian-lo ( fe ¥ ) was a 
hostage in Nanchao. P’i-lo-ko seems to have sent Yiian-lo home and 
encouraged a movement to set him up in place of his father. Then, 
some months later, when Meng-sui was weakened by internal dissension, 
he had Chao-yiian assassinated and sent a force to drive out Yiian-lo, 
thus leaving the field clear for the seizure of their territory. 


This coup brought the borders of Nanchao up to the Southern 
end of Tali Lake. Here they met those of the Chao of oe the 
centre of whose power, it will be recalled, lay in the valley of the Yang- 
pi River, to the West of the Lake. 


It is unlikely that the future course of Nanchao expansion would 
have been as smooth as it was had it not been for external circumstances. 
It is probable that, as happened at one stage, the remaining princes 
of the Six Chao would have banded together in temporary alliance to 
foil his designs and that they would have been successful but for the 
fact that from now onwards P’i-lo-ko was able to obtain the approval 


or even active support of the Chinese for his aggressive policies. ‘The 
clue to this is to be found in China’s need of an ally, however small, 
who could divert the Tibetans from their attacks on China’s Western 
frontier. The Middle Kingdom had been hard-pressed from 717 on- 
wards, but in 729 the Governor of Sui Chou ( #% H] ) in South-West 
Ssuch’uan had reoccupied K’un-ming ( ft A ), the present Yen-yiian 
Hsien, and in 730 this and other Chinese victories compelled the 
Tibetans to sign a treaty. But despite this, the K’un-ming region 
remained a bone of contention on account of tne many valuable 
salt-wells which it contained, and in a letter from the ‘T’ang court sent to 
P’-lo-ko in 734— 6%7 the Tibetans are accused of plotting to regain 
possession of the wells. According to the Tibetan chroniclers their king 
received ‘homage’ from ‘La-kag of Myva’ i.e. P’i-lo-ko, as well as from a 
Chinese envoy, in 733, 38 so at that time peace must have been reigning. 
Not long after this, however, we find a Chinese official, the Censor Yen 
Cheng-hui ( #& jE # ), co-operating with P’i-lo-ko in an attack on the 
Shih-lang Chao and his heir-apparent, the youthful Ko-lo-feng ( fl # 
lg. ), receiving a Chinese title for his part in the campaign, which, went 
as follows. 


Shih-ko/ku-p’i of Shih-lang was garrisoning the fort of Shih-ho, which, 
it will be recalled, was a little East of the present Hsia-kuan, at the South- 
em entrance to the Tali Plain. Shih-lang forces also occupied the fort 
of Shih-ch’iao at the Southern end of. the Tien-ts’ang Shan. While 
Yen Cheng-hui and Ko-lo-feng took Shih-ho and captured Shih-ko-p'i, 
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P’i-lo-ko himself struck at Shih-ch’iao and prevented reinforcements from 
Shih-lang from interfering with what appear to have been the main 
operations.®® For having occupied Shih-ho, P’i-lo-ko was well placed to 
attack the Hsi-erh Ho people of the Tali Plain. Once again victory was 
his,*° though some of the conquered people managed to escape and make 
their way North, where they eventually came under the rule of the Chien- 


lang Chao ( #] 3% ) at Chien Ch’uan, which will be mentioned in due 
course. 


Both P’i-lo-ko and Ko-lo-feng were rewarded by the T’ang for their 
ar in these operations with titles likely to gladden the heart of a 
arbarian chieftain. In particular, P’i-lo-ko was given the style of Kuei-i 
( Be &_ ) or ‘Loyal and Righteous’, and it is as Meng Kuei-i, or Kuei-i 
of the Meng Family, that tha Chinese henceforth address him.*! Ko-lo- 


feng was given elevated honorary rank as a Grand General in the Imperial 
Guard. 


It is obvious from their attituda towards these events that the 
Chinese must have regarded the Shih-lang Chao and the Hsi-erh Ho 
people as their enemies, and it is therefore a fair guess that they were 
allies of the Tibetans. But the Meng-she Chao were not at this time 
the only supporters of the T’ang in Western Yiinnan. Mieh-lo-pii, 
( *€ 3 je )the chao of Teng T’an, the modern Teng Ch’uan at the 
Northern end of Tali Lake, had secured for himself the Prefectureship 
of Teng T’an Chou, which must have been a Chinese appointment and 
he had joined P’i-lo-ko in the war against the Hsi-erh Ho people. 
Attacking from the North, while the Meng-she forces came up from the 
South, he had reached the city or fort of Ta-li ( *% # ), the present 
Hsi Chou, some seven miles North of the modern Tali ( X # ), and 
occupied it jointly with P’i-lo-ko’s troops. And not only was he P’i-lo 
ko’s ally, but also his son-in-law.*? Also trusted by China was To-lo-wang, 
( $ i ¥& ) ruler of Lang-ch’iung Chao, to the North of Teng T’an, 


and at about this time, i.e. 734-5, he too was appointed a Prefect, of 
Lang-ch’iung Chou.*?: 


Thus, the Nan-chao way would seem to have been very far from 
clear for any further seizures of territory, except perhaps from Shih-lang. 
And in undertaking this particular enterprise she would have had to be 
prepared to share the spoils with Lang-ch’iung and Teng T’an. The 
manner in which P’i-lo-ko dealt with his rivals shows a considerable 
grasp of statecraft. Tibet at this time seems to have been quiescent in 
Western Yiinnan, and P’i-lo-ko, judging that China was the power whose 
influence was likely to be decisive in the immediate future, set himself 
to win over Wang Yii ( % ¥ ), who in 734-5 was the Military Governor 
of Chien-nan ( # % ), roughly the Ssuch’uan province of today, and 
therefore the high official in most immediate contact with the affairs of 
the South-West. This individual was offered, and accepted, rich bribes 
to champion Meng-she at the T’ang Court, and he addressed a memorial 
to the throne advising the unification of the Six Chao under Manchao.“ 


But P’i-lo-ko did not rely on diplomacy alone. According to the 
Man Shu:-** 
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[Mieh-lo-p’i] was young and guileless, so Kuei-i made a surprise ' 
attack on [his part of Ta-li] Fort and seized it. Mieh-lo-p’i retreated 
to the Teng T’an and then proceeded to attack Kuei-i with the help 
of reinforcements drawn from the two Chaos of Lang-ch’iung and 
Shih-lang When Kuei-i heard of the arrival of the forces 
of the Three Lang,*® he led his followers to oppose them in battle. 
The Three Lang were heavily defeated and fled in haste beyond the 
Teng T’an. 


This attempt at an alliance by the Three Lang Chaos against P’i- 
lo-ko not only failed to save the Teng T’an Chao but also brought down 
the full weight of Kuei-i’s vengeance on Shih-lang. Shih-wang-ch’ien 
had retreated to defend his capital of I-cha-ho, but P’i-lo-ko advanced 
up the Yang-p’i Valley and completely routed the Shih-lang forces. 
Sa-weng-chen ‘with scarcely one half of his own family’ then fled 
Westward across the Mekong to Yung-ch'ang. But even there he did 
not feel safe, such was the terror already inspired by the Nan-chao leader. 
While the latter’s army was still some distance from the Eastern bank 
of the Mekong, Shih-wang-ch’ien sent an envoy to ask for peace, and to 
offer the hand of his daughter I-nan ( #& & ), who was famed for her 
beauty, to Kuei-i. This was agreed to, and Shih-wang-ch’ien was allowed 
to abdicate and live in retirement at Meng-she, where he eventually died. 


An equal measure of success attended P’i-lo-ko’s intrigues with 
Wang Yii. The latter's memorial has not come down to us, but a letter**? 
addressed to him from the Imperial Government may be a reply to this 
memorial and even if it is not contains a passage which almost certainly 
refers to the events just described. The opening lines read:- 


Recently we have received your report informing us that Meng 
Kuei-i and his men have been energetic in showing us loyalty. Of 
their own accord they have chastised the Western man, who have 
been guilty of duplicity and deserved to be wiped out. If he 
[Kuei-i] did not [mean to] cause trouble, it must be that he 
[intended to]show loyalty, as you and others have. guided him to, 
in the enlarging of his territories by distant campaigns. 


This seems to indicate that certain doubts were entertained at 
Ch’ang-an about P’i-lo-ko’s actions but that Wang Yii had succeeded 
in removing them. Wang Yii, or possibly his successor as Military 
Governor of Chien-nan, was also able, no doubt with the encouragement 
of further rich presents, to be of material assistance to Kuei-i in another 
scheme of aggrandisement, this time aimed at the Chao of Yiieh-hsi, 


which, like that of Meng-sui, was destined to succumb easily on account 
of internal quarrels. 


A powerful clansman named Chang Hsiin-ch’iu ( #K#R ), had 
entered into a secret liaison with the wife of his chao, Po-ch’ung ( 
#§ ), and probably anticipating that a discovery of his crime would 
produce consequences fatal to himself, Chang forestalled such an event- 
uality by murdering Po-ch’ung. This gave P’ilo-ko and the Military 
Governor an ideal excuse for intervention: The Military Governor, who 
was On a tour of his frontier areas, summoned Chang to Yao Chou, where 
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he had his temporary headquarters, and had him beaten to death. What 
more fitting then than that the loyal Kuei-i should be allowed to take 
over the whole of the defunct chao’s people and territory? This was not, 
however, quite the end of Yiieh-hsi; Po-ch’ung’s nephew, Yii-tseng 
( + Ae ), reminded the family retainers of their duty to his house and 
escaped with them North-Eastwards across the River Lu ( j§ 7K ), now 
the Yangtse. Here he established himself, most likely in the region of 
the modern Yung-pei, and was able temporarily to defy the growing might 
of Nan-chao.4* In doing so, he was probably supported by the Tibetans. 


For it is now that two letters*® we have, sent to P’i-lo-ko trom 
Ch’ang-an, fit most easily into our picture. They were written in the 
autumn, probably of 736. The first is merely a formal encouragement 
to further loyalty, but the second, which we have already mentioned, 
warns P’i-lo-ko of Tibetan designs on the K’un-ming salt-wells and urges 
him to take counsel with the Governor of Yao Chou to avoid being 
caught unprepared. He should wait for the Tibetans to act first, how- 
ever, as South-West Ssuch’uan was too far away for Chinese reinforce- 
ments to be quickly available. Detailed orders were being sent, the letter 
said, by the Palace secretary, Wang Ch’eng-hsiin ( % # @l ). 


Despite these instructions to remain on the defensive, we neverthe- 
less find P’i-lo-ko and Wang Ch’eng-hsiin taking military action against 
the Tibetans or their allies, though on this occasion it must be admitted 
that a strong pretext did exist. The Tibetan official most concerned in 
the affairs oF Sian was the Governor of Shen Ch’uan ( ## Jl] ), the 
Tang period designation for a stretch of the Upper Yangtse North of the 
modern Chii-tien, North-West of Li-chiang. ‘This functionary held talks 
and made plans with I-lo-shih ( % ¥ # ), the ruler of Chien Ch’uan, 
which must now have been Tibet’s chief satellite in the region. It 
happened that they were able to find an ally in P’i-lo-ko’s grandson and 
Ko-lo-feng’s stepson Shih-p’ang ( # {$ ). Shih-p'ang was probably 
jealous of his stepfather’s pre-eminence as the heit-apparent to P’i-lo-ko 
and after the defeat of Mieh-lo-p’i he had occupied Teng Ch’uan and 
won over the local people with the object of making inal an indepen- 
dent chao. Ko-lo-feng, however, grew suspicious of him and he had to 
shift his residence to Pai-yai ( @ # ) the modern Hung-yai at the South- 
ern end of Tali Lake, where he could make no woul with his grand- 
father’s new subjects.°° He thus responded eagerly to the overtures of 
the Tibetan Governor and I-lo-shih. But their plan leaked out, and 
Ko-lo-feng, in co-operation with Wang Ch’eng-hsiin, led a successful 
expedition against Chien Ch’uan by way of the Yang-p’i Valley. Shih- 
pang was killed and I-lo-shih took refuge with the Fibetans, who sent 
him off to Lhasa. The news of this victory was received with gratification 
at Ch’ang-an and Ko-lo-feng was awarded further honorific titles.™ 


This setback to the Tibetan cause in Yiinnan paved the way for the 
final elimination of the Yiieh-hsi remnants under Yii-tseng. Yii-tseng, 
now left exposed to Nanchao attacks on two sides — West as well as 
South — nevertheless defended himself vigorously and inflicted two de- 
feats on the Meng-she forces, until Ko-lo-feng gained permission to lead 
the Nanchao army in person against him. The Nanchao onslaught now 
proved irrisistible, and Yii-tseng drowned himself in the Yangtse.®? ‘That 
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the wiping out of the Yiieh-hsi, like the victory over Shih-p’ang and I-lo- 
shih, was seen by the T’ang as a defeat for Tibet, is indicated by the fact 
that, on the report of these events reaching Ch’ang-an, Ko-lo-feng was 
awarded one of the highest honorific titles available — that of Grand 
Pillar of the State (  t& @ ). 


The Meng-she Chao, a few years before a tiny principality of little 
consequence, was now the virtual master of Western Yiinnan. Ko-lo- 
feng’s inscription of ca. 765 says: “When the Erh Ho was settled and 
the Five Chao pacified, the Southern realm [Nanchao] put up its lances 
and the Northern Court [China] divided up [the area under its] admi- 
nistration’.»> Remembering that the inscription was intended to show 
how great had been Nanchao’s loyalty to China, we may view this last 
statement with scepticism; most of the troops used in the campaigns must 
have been P’i-lo-ko’s, and we can be sure that the de facto control of the 
areas nominally reconquered for the T’ang must also have been his. 


The Tibetans did not accept complete extinction in Yiinnan. When 
the capital of Shih-lang, I-cha-ho, had fallen to P’i-lo-ko, Shih-wang-ch’ien 
( # 2% ® ), the younger brother of the chao Shih-wang ch’ien ( + ), 
had succeeded in escaping to Tibet. Now his protectors recaptured Chien 
Ch’uan and established him in that neighbourhood as a chao. We also 
meet again Mieh-lo-p’'i of Teng T’an and To-lo-wang of Lang-ch’iung. 
After P’i-lo-ko’s routing of the forces of the triple alliance, he appears 
to have left these two chaos undisturbed for a time, presumably at Lang- 
ch'iung, while he dealt with Shih-lang, Yiieh-hsi, and Chien Ch’uan. But 
when he found his hands free to move against them To-lo-wang and 
Mieh-lo-p’'i withdrew to Chien Ch’uan and Yeh-kung ( # # ), now 
Ho-ch’ing, respectively, to enjoy the protection afforded by the Tibetans. 
To-lo-wang called his new domain the Chien-lang Chao ( gl] #2 #% ). 
He ruled not only his own Lang-ch’iung subjects but also Hsi-erh Ho 
~ who had escaped from their former home when invaded by P’i-lo 
o and Mieh-lo-p’i, as well as several other tribal groups. For three gene- 
rations after him To-lo-wang’s descendants ruled Chien-lang and Mieh- 
lo-p'i’s descendants for three and Shih-wang-ch’ien’s descendants for two 
generations their respective domains. For the next fifty-odd years Chien 
Ch’uan remained a Tibetan sphere of influence, enabling the latter to 
keep a watch on Nanchao when she was friendly and to threaten her 
when she was not. 


None the less, the T’ang remained well pleased with their South- 
Western ally, while P’i-lo-ko could afford to be more than satisfied with 
his own efforts. In the ninth (lunar) month of 738 the Emperor granted 
him the title of Prince of Yiinnan ( & # ¥ ),** a distinction gratifying 
for its own sake and also useful in that it gave him equal status with the 
tuler of the Ts’uan, Prince Loyal ( $# % ), whose capital was at Ch’ii- 
ching in the East.5¢ 


_ . To consolidate his position as lord of Western Yiinnan — his realm 
including the whole area round Tali Lake and extending Westwards to 
the Mekong, perhaps beyond it, P’i-lo-ko decided in 739 on a momentous 
step, the moving of his capital from Meng-she to T’ai-ho ( & #e ),* 
five miles®* South of tne modern Tali. There can be little doubt that 
the main factor guiding his choice of the new site must have been 
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strategic. The Tali Plain is defended on the West by the precipitous, 
and, ae the West, unscaleable, Tien-ts’ang Shan, and on the East by 
the Erh Ho. The Northern and Southern entrances to the plain are 
through extremely narrow defiles, which can easily be blocked and were 
guarded by the fortresses of Shang-kuan and Hsia-kuan, in Nanchao times 
called Lung-k’ou or shou ( # w » # ) — Dragon’s Mouth or head, and 
Lung-wei ( # & ) — Dragon’s Tail. To these natural defences P’i-lo- 
ko added his own, in the form of fortified walls, North and South of 
T’ai-ho, stretching from the Lake to unite with a fort on a hill overlooking 
the plain whose remains still exist; but these walls proved quite unne- 
cessary for external defence. His wisdom in selecting this site for his 
capital was amply vindicated in the reign of his successor Ko-lo-feng, 
when two Chinese generals attacking Nanchao in 751 and 754 both failed 
to penetrate to the Tali Plain and were defeated at the Southern and 
Northern entrances to it respectively. In time of peace, later on, the 
new situation of the Nanchao capital enabled it to dominate the East- 
West trade-route from China and Tongking through Burma to India. 
Henceforth the Tali Plain remained the nerve — centre of Nanchao. 
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New T’ang History 43 b, 11 v - 12 v. 

CTS 3, 10 v; Ts’e-fu Yiéan-kuei ( fh AF ZH HH ) 1754 ed., 985, 20 r - v; 
HTS 222 c, 14 1; Tzu-chih T’ung-chien ( 4 3§ i Gi ) hereafter cited as 
TCTC) Ssu-pu Ts’ung-k’an ed., 199, Ir - v. 

See TCTC 202, 17 v. 

HTS 5, 4r - v. 

CTS 197, 6v. 

Man Shu (hereafter cited as MS) Lin-lang Pi-shih Ts’ung-shu ( gh 3p # 
KS iS) ed, 3,41; CTS 197, 6 v; HTS 222 a, 2 v; TCTC 214, 18 r. 


. Loc. cit. 


Loc. cit. 


| Lee. cit. 


In “The Genealogical Patronymic Linkage System of the Tibeto-Burman 
Speaking Tribes,’ Harvard Journal of Asiatic Studies, viii (1945), 349-63. 

In ‘Fresh Evidence that the Ruling Meng Family of Nan-chao belonged to 
the I Race’ (in Chinese), Li-shih Yen-chiu iii, 2, (Peking 1954), 31-51. 

. MS 3, 4r-v. See also CTS loc. cit. 

- The HTS, loc. cit., credits him with an elder son named Yen-ko ( % #4) who 
died shortly after succeeding his father. The MS, 3, 4 v, mentions Yen-ko 
once, but there are no other references to him. 

- MS 3, 4 v. See also HTS 222 a, 2 v. 

hm E+ %. 

- Suzuki Shun, ‘On the Meaning of Nan-chao and the Positions of the Six Chao’ 
(in Japanese), Toyo Gakuho, xix, (1931-2), 121-36. 

214, 18 +. 
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According to the K’ao-i. 

Tou P’ang had an unsuccessful career as Military Governor of South. 
West Ssuch’uan in 869-70, losing his command to a Nan-chao invasion. (See 
HTS 222 b, 3 r - 4 1, and TCTC 251, 20 r - 21 r; 252, 2v-3-v.) His 
Y#n-nan Pieh-lu was available to the authors of the TCTC, but has long since 
been lost. See Hsiang Ta, op. cit., 149-50. 

5, 3 v. 
MS 2, 1 v. 

The ‘Tien-ts’'ang Shan are the range of hills overlooking the Tali Plain 

to the West. 

MS 3, 1 v. 

HTS 222 b, 8 r. 

ee 

MS 2, 1 v. 

MS 3, 1 v - 2 1; HTS 222 b, 8 r. 

Ch’ii-chiang Chi ( yh jx 42 ) (hereafter cited as CCC) Ssu-pu Pei-yao ed, 
y a a 

The Ch’é-chiang Chi are the collected works of Chang Chiu-ling ( #& jf, 
a ), who was a Chief Minister of the T’ang from the winter of 733 
to that of 736. (His biographies are in CTS 99 and HTS 126). The letter 
mentioned in the text, together with others to be cited, belong to his state 
correspondence and are therefore known to have been sent during this period, 
although they are not dated except by the season of the year. 

J. Bacot, F. W. Thomas, Ch. Toussaint (trans.), Documents de Touen-houang 
Relatifs a I’ Histoire du Tibet, (Paris, 1946), p. 49. For corrections to the 
translation see review by R. A. Stein, Journal Asiatique, CCXL, 1952, 83. 
For this campaign see Chin-shih Ts’ui-pien (hereafter cited as CSTP) 160, 1 y, 
and cf. MS 3, 3 r - v, and condensed version of latter in HTS 222 b, 8 v. 
See MS 5, 1 v, and HTS 222 a, 2 v. 

The MS gives the date for P’i-lo-ko’s conquest of the Hsi-erh Ho as 737, 
but P’i-lo-ko must have been master of the whole area round Tali Lake by 
the end of 736, for, as will be seen, the Chinese were seeking his mighty aid 
iu regions far to the North by this date. 

CTS 197, 6 v; HTS 222 a, 2 v; TCTC 214, 18 r. 

N.B. The order of events in these different accounts is conflicting. It 
is reasonable to assume that P’i-lo-ko received the name of Kuei-i after his 
defeat of the Hsi-erh Ho, as in a letter probably referring to his later defeat 
of Teng T’an, Lang-ch,iung, and Shih-lang Chaos (CCC 6, 9 v) he is addressed 
by this name. 

MS 3, 2 v- 3 f. 

CCC 7, 7 v. 

CTS, TCTC lov. cit. 

Loc. cit. 

I.e. Teng T’an Lang-ch’iung, and Shih-lang. 
CCC 6, 9 v. 

Both texts put these events in the chen-viian period (785-804), but this 
must be an error for K’ai-yuan (713-42). See also CSTP 160, 2 r. 

For the annexation of Yieh-hsi see MS 3, 1 v - 2 r, and HTS 222 b, 8r. 
CCC 7,71 - v. 
MS 3, 1 r. Cf. HTS 222 b, 7 v - 8 r. 


For these events see CSTP 160, 1 v; MS 3, 1 r - v, and HTS 222 b, 8r. 
The MS and HTS tell us about the Tibetans’ plots with Shih-p’ang and 
I-lo-shih, and the Inscription informs us the expedition against Chien Ch’uan 
was launched by Ko-lo-feng and Wang Ch’eng-hsin. The Yang-p'i Valley 
must have been the route used, as Mieh-lo-pi and To-lo-wang were still at 


this time in control of Lang-ch’iung and therefore blocking the only alternative 
route. 
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The final defeat of Yé-tseng has been assumed to have taken place soon after 
the Tibetan setback at Chien Ch’uan, as Nan-chao would at that time have 
been well placed strategically to carry this into effect. 
CSTP 160, I v - Zr. 
MS 3, 3 v; HTS 222 b, 8 v. 
TCTC 214, 17 v. 
This gave P’i-lo-ko the highest titular rank available. 
MS 4, 1 r. 
CTS 197, 6 v. 
Fifteen li according to MS 5, 1 v, and over ten according to CTS 197, 8 r. 





IN QUEST OF KALAH 


S. Q. Fatmt1. 
1: THE GENESIS. 


Kalah! was the earliest recorded settlement of Muslims in this part 
of the world, and from Arab and Persian descriptions of it from the 
middle of the ninth to that of the fourteenth century, it was undoubt- 
edly an important port in South East Asia. 


But where was it actually located? The problem has baffled some 
of the best minds of the east and the west. It has been debated since 
1718. During this long period eminent historians, geographers, Arabi- 
cists, Indologists and Sinologists have made an effort at solving the 
riddle, but at best they have succeeded only partially. Earlier attempts 
at identification were very much wide of the mark. Abbe Renaudot 
(1718) who initiated the debate identified it with Malabar,? while Gilde- 
meister (1838) located it in Coromandel,’ and Reinaud (1845) equated 
it with Galle in Ceylon.* Alfred Maury (1846) was the first to realise 
that the search for it must be made in the Malaysian region and he 
suggested Kedah.5 Walckenear (1852) made this equation famous by 
accepting it in his commentary on the story of Sindbad the sailor.’ P. 
A. van der Lith (1883-6) gave massive support to it in his elaborate and 
erudite discussion on the subject in his annotation and edition of Buzurg 
bin Shahriyar’s Book of the Marvels of the Indies.*_ It seemed that van 
der Lith had clinched the issue by getting the philological support from 
no less an eminent authority on the subject than M. Kern, who stated 
that the Malay d was pronounced very like an Arab 1.8 And then followed 
a galaxy of great Arabicists, like de Goeje (1889)® and G. Le Strange 
(1905)*° all of whom accepted this equation. Pelliot (1901)"! and 
other Sinologists, and Coedes (1918)!* and other Indologists found it 
handy in their own search of Malaysian place-names. 


The rising crescendo in support of equation Kalah = Kedah received 
some discordant notes like the following from Gerini, who, referring to 
this identification, wrote: 


“In all this, however, M. Pelliot but follows his predecessors, to 
whom we owe the almost hopelessly muddled state of the historical 
geography of Further India in the ‘light’ of Chinese and Arab sour- 
ces. With no other name beginning with K or Q printed on Malay 
Peninsula in their Hand Atlases except Kedah or Quedah, what 
could be done but identify with this place every toponym beginning 
with the same initials met with in the time-worn texts? Thus 
Kedah grew to become, under the fostering hatching of the K, alias 
O, theory, a sort of hub of the universe — of the Far East at any 
rate.”! 





For this, and:all other foot-notes, see end of article. 
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Strong words, indeed. But ee argument in repudiation of the 
theory came from the great French Philologist Gabriel Ferrand (1919) 
who contested the eigen of a phonetic change from Kedah to 
Kalah. He argued the possibility of r being changed into 1 and on this 


basis equated Kalah to Kra.1* Moens (1937) in his own way gave “his- 
torical” and “geographical” arguments in support of this new theory.2® 


Kalah was again a highly controversial place-name. Gerini (1909), 
had identified it with Ptolemy’s Takola, which was placed by him in the 
district of Takuapa, near the Kra Isthmus,!® while Groeneveldt (1877) 
equated it with Ko-Lo of the Chinese texts, which he placed at 8° N. 
Lat.;17 this was. rejected by Schlegel,1® but accepted by Hirth and 
Rock-hill’® But all these identifications are primarily related to the 
non-Arab place-names. As far as Arab Kalah is concerned it has been 
generally presumed that, in the words of M. Streck (writing for the 
Encyclopaedia of Islam), “we are only left with the choice between Kedah 
or Kerah (Kra)”.2° But, are we left with only these two choices? 


M. Streck himself states, “Klang, a district in Selangor in Malacca 
might possibly come into consideration.”*!_ The almost inevitable Arab 
association of Kalah with tin, the very name for which in Arabic, Persian, 
Turkish and Urdu is derived from it, and the possibility of kélang being 
the Malay name for this metal, had earlier led Yule to the possibility 
of such an equation; but with Kedah looming so large over the Malay- 


sian horizon, he wrote, (and I need no apology for quoting him exten- 
sively) : 


“Calay — The word is Ar. Kala’i, ‘tin’, which according to 
certain Arabic writers was so called from mine in India called Kala’. 
In spite of the different, initial and terminal letters, it seems at least 
possible that the place meant was the same that the old Arab geo- 
graphers called Kalah, near which they place mines of tin (al-kala’1) 
and which was certainly somewhere about the coast of Malacca 
possibly as has been suggested at Kedah, or as we write it Quedda. 


“The tin produce of the region is well-known. Kélang is indeed 
also a name of tin in.Malay, which may have been the true origin 
of the world before us. It may be added that the small state of 
Selangor betwen Malacca and Perak was formerly known as Nagti- 
Kalang or the “Tin Country’, and that the place on the coast where 
the British Resident lives is called Klang.”2? 


Following Yule, Streck surmised, “Perhaps the origin of Kala’T is to 
be sought in Kélang”.2* But unfortunately the learned contributor to 
the Encyclopaedia does not know his mind, nor does he seem to know 
the geography of Malaya, for in the article on Kalah referred to above 
he states, “We would have to follow Walckenaer . . and identify the 
modern town of Quedah (Queda, Kedah, Keddah) on the west coast of 
the peninsula in 6°N. Lat. with the Kalah of the Arab authors. The 
province of Quedah watered by the river Kalang, which would appear 
to coincide more or less with the area of the peninsula of Kalah, is still 
distinguished in Malacca for its busy tin trade.”24 
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Very recently, in 1956, Mr. G. R. Tibbets made an elaborate and 
scholarly study of the Arab geographical writings on the Malayan Penin- 
sula.25 He noted that Sulayman al-Mahri (circa 1511) placed the 
Mountains of Qala’i(< Kalahi = tin) specifically in the latitude of Klang, 
but he did not persue this particular point any further “because the 
Malay had the word Kaling which meant tin-plate or tinned iron-plate 
which had never been known to adopt the form Kélang.”?® His other. 
wise exhaustive survey of the subject finds him frustrated at locating 
Kalah and he places it on the west coast somewhere between Junk Ceylon 
and Port Swettenham.?*. Thus Kalah remained a question mark. 


II: THE CHALLENGE AND THE RESPONSE 


The present article is yet another attempt in quest of Kalah. It 
is quite a perilous adventure. But it has its prizes as well, the richest 


being the glimpses that one gets in the course of this odyssey, of Malaysia | 


in general and of the Malayan Peninsula in particular, during the haziest 
period of their history, ie. from the ninth to the fourteenth centuries 
A.D. The identification of Kalah with a certain degree of certitude 
might also help in setting right the “hopelessly muddled state of the 
historical geography”! of this region. 


The first and foremost problem is that these Arab and Persian writers 
are constantly neglecting to keep fact and fancy strictly apart. In the 
words of Beazley, Arabs have “left us many works, but few masterpieces”; 
and their “geography, in special, lacks concise and orderly treatment, is 
constantly vitiated by tendencies both to rambling and to story-telling, 
and has an altogether inadequate conception of the sea.”* The islands 
of Ind in particular are the Isles of Romance; their fabulous wealth of 
glittering gold and aromatic spices, their savage aborigines, and their lush 

eenery — all these excited the Arab imagination. This was the stuff 
y which a story like that of Sindbad the sailor could be spun. The 
inimitable success of this story encouraged even sober writers to con- 
centrate on “the Marvels” (‘Ajaib) of these islands. What was the gain 
of literature was a loss to history. 


Nevertheless, we should not forget that, again in the words of 
Beazley, “they improved the connections between China, India, Tartary, 
and Persia to such an extent that, in a sense, they may be said to have 
realized, for the first time in history, the true bulk of Asia. The lands 
beyond the Ganges, the Jaxartes, and the Bolor Mountains had never 
before been so thoroughly and so permanently brought within the ken 
of the Levantine countries.” And as the next pages will show, in the 
matter of — these writers are ‘more sinned against than sin- 
ning.’ Certainly they do not deserve to be brushed aside in just one 
devastating sentence as the historian of South East Asia, Professor Hall, 
has done: “The reports of the early Arab geographers concerning South 
East Asia are vague and fantastic, and much of their information 1 
second-hand.” 


The second stumbling block is the Arabic script. Muslims generally 
consider it to be sanctified. It may very well be so. But some of its _ 
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culiarities do not prove very helpful for secular purposes. Its symbols 
for short vowels are, in practice, confined only to the writing of the 
Holy Book of Allah and to the literature for children. Most of its con- 
sonants too depend for their vocalization on tiny dots. These dots, as 
with decimal points, carry a different meaning depending upon the posi- 
tion in which they are placed.’ Unfortunately the earlier scribes cared 
for them even less than the eminent British Chancellor of Exchequer, 
Sir Austen Chamberlain, is reported to have done for the decimal points 
in his first Budget Estimates. 


And on top of all is the great loss suffered by Arab learning in the 
catastrophe that the Muslim world faced during the Mongol Invasions 
of the thirteenth century. Some of the precious records of the early 
travellers have been irreparably lost, while others are preserved only in 
parts or in the extracts incorporated in later works. I:ven those books 
which have come down to us intact are seldom preserved in their original 
or contemporary MSS. The copyists were not the sailors themselves. 
To them the unfamiliar names of foreign “barbaric” nations did not 
mean much. So, different copies of the same book have different ver- 
sions.® 


But in the particular place-name under discussion there are fewer 
hazards of the above nature. 4\f Kalah has three consonants, viz , J) 
K.L.H. and none of them has a dot. As for the vowels, the slight varia- 
tion in them, too, as we shall see later on, does not hinder substantially 
the identification of the toponym. 


Ferrand has found a way out of these perplexing problems, which 
can be summed up in his own words: “The uncertainty is eliminated 
when one finds a similar phonetic pronunciation of names by Arab and 
Chinese coupled with that of the natives of the land which allows of 
a final establishment of their identity.”* Ferrand had at his service all 
the accumulated wealth produced by the labours of his predecessors for 
two and a half centuries. He had a unique command over languages 
as different and as difficult as Chinese and Arabic. Ile had a grasp over 
the phonetic laws. With his indefatigable labour and incisive reason- 
ing he has put a new life in the Arab and Persian writings on the sub- 
ject. But his reasoning on the identification of Kalah has failed to 
convince. 


There have been some strong disagreements with his method of 
work. Moens, although agreeing with him on this particular identifica- 
tion, (for it suits his own theories), does not like at all his “philological 
conscience” or his “medium of phonetics”.§ In its stead Moens would 
like to work on his own historical conjectures. He would like us to 
accept these historical conjectures primarily as a working hypothesis in 
the new geographical frame and then to examine them closely.® To 
build these historical conjectures as working hypotheses he has relied 
mainly on Indian lore. But on closer examination of his thesis the 
reputed Indologist, Protessor Nilakanta Sastni, finds him “arguing with 
pathetic faith in the identity of names and the historicity of fables,” 
“confounding palpably legendary figure whose glory is attested by the 
easts of the forests and by Vetalas with his humber namesake of his- 
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tory” and having “some facts mixed up with many fancies”.1° Moengs 
has not made a direct study of Arab and Persian sources. He only 
martials stray extracts from them wherever he finds them lending sup- 
port to his historical conjectures and geographical assumptions. His 
professed intention was to show that “the old building erected from 
available information had now become shaky.”!! One finds oneself 
relieved that in spite ot his quick shifting of his capitals from country 
to country the old building has not crumbled. , 


Tibbets, to whose study of Arab Geographers we have referred 
above, also takes exception to Ferrand’s system of philological com- 
parison. According to him, Ferrand overlooked the fact that most of 
those tales of the Far East were brought back by sailors, many of them 
illiterate.* In another place he repeats this; “Arab sailors, unlike Fer- 
rand, were not philologists and could hardly be expected to render Malay 
names with philological exactitude.”'* Perhaps it would not be pro- 
fitable to enter into any discussion over the standard of education at- 
tained by those sailors on whose accounts the Arab and Persian geo- 
graphical literature is based, men such as Sulayman and Abt Zayd of 
Siraf, al Mas’tidi, Aba Dulaf, Sulayman al-Mahri and Ibn Majid. But 
it is surprising that the learned critic has overlooked the simple fact 
that laws of grammar, phonetics and philology were made by the ilii- 
terate masses who spoke that language, whereas philologists like Ferrand 
only codified them; they did not invent them, they only discovered them. 
The philological accuracy of the Arab, who is so proud of his own elo- 
quence that he considers all non-Arabs as ‘dumb people’ (al-a’jami) is 
even more evident to those who have made a systematic study of the 
phenomenon of ta’rib (arabicization) of foreign words. 


In short, in the case of Arab place-names, the present writer finds 
the language method indispensible to eliminate unnecessary conjectures 
and improbable hypotheses. Undoubtedly it is only a point of start. 
Phonetic identification has got to be corroborated by other sources, his- 
torical, geographical and especially archaeological, if available. 


One more word of explanation. Practically all the modern writers 
on Kalah have tried to equate it with Ptolemic, Tamil, and Chinese 
toponyms- As a medium of control this comparison should prove useful, 
but in this particular case it has turned the whole game into a blind 
man’s buff. As the following pages will show, the Arab and Persian 
accounts of Kalah are sufficient themselves to locate its position on the 
Malay peninsula. They are amply supported by geographical and 
archaeological evidence. Arab-Persian Kalah should now be a measure 
and the means of control as far as similar Ptolemic, Indian and Chinese 
toponyms are concerned, and not otherwise. For the present writer there 
is another and more incontrovertible reason for adopting this method, 
and it is his ignorance of Mandarin and Tamil. He may be excused his 
vanity, if he asserts that in this particular case his ignorance is a bliss to 
him, for otherwise he would not have concentrated on Arab and Persian 
records. 
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Ill: THE PHONETICS OF KALAH. 


Let us first examine the three identifications: (i) Kedah > Kalah 
or (ii) Kra > Kalah or (iii) Kélang > Kalah, in the light of phonetic 
laws. 


The relevant law has been laid down by philologists as follows. 
Edward Sapir writes: “The borrowing of foreign words always entails 
their phonetic modification. There are sure to be foreign sounds or 
accentual peculiarities that do not fit the native phonetic habits. ‘They 
are then so changed as to do as little violence as possible to these habits”.t 
Otto Jespersen puts the same idea thus: “However good the pronuncia- 
tion of the first introducer of a word may have been, it is clear that 
when a word is extensively used by people with no intimate and _ first- 
hand knowledge of the language from which it was taken, most of them 
will tend to pronounce it with the only sounds with which they are 
familiar, those of their own language.”* Daniel Jones explains this 
phonetic phenomenan in these words: “People often take speech-sounds 
to be other than what they are. There are two chief circumstances in 
which sounds are thus ‘mis-heard’ as other sounds. The first is the 
common case where a person fails to estimate correctly the quality of 
a sound of a foreign language or of a dialect, and identifies it with a 
sound of his own mother tongue.”* 


Arab philologist Abi Mansir al-Jawaliqi (d. 1145 A.D.) who has 
compiled a dictionary of Arab loan words, called al-Mu’arrab, writes 
that when a foreign word is used by the Arabs its foreign sounds are 
changed by them to their own nearest speech-sound (al-makhraj, lit. 
‘organ of speech’) sometimes to remoter ones, but changed always they 
are, lest they might introduce by their use in their speech a foreign 
sound.* 


The modern Arab philologist, Professor Ahmad Muhammad Shakir, 
is against the introduction of the system of transliteration in Arabic 
of proper nouns of foreign origin, for according to him it is the time- 
honoured custom of the Arabs to take foreign proper noun in their own 
vocabulary only after changing its speech-sounds and measures to Arab 
speech-sounds and the usual measures of Arabic words, or what might 
be near to them; never can they be introduced as pronounced by the 
original foreign speakers themselves.® 


Now, the speech-sounds, or more accurately the phonemes accord- 
ing to Daniel Jones’s definition,® in the three Malay place-names are as 
follows: Kedah (k dh), Kra (k r) and Klang (k 11). In all the 
different phonemes of these three place-names there is only one which 
is forcign to both Arabs and Persians and that is | of Klang. 


Velar nasal sound, ‘J , is a common phoneme in Malay, which has 
been wrongly expressed in Roman by two letters, n and g. This has led 
to many misconceptions. In English only the final ng (e.g. in ‘sing’ ) 
represents it. Arabic has neither 1 phoneme representing velar nasal 
sound nor g representing velar voiced stop. Persian (as well as Urdu) 
has no f{_, but has two separate phonemes n, dental alveolar and g, 
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velar voiced stop, which are represented in Persian and Urdu by two 
separate letters 4 and _¢, the latter being transformed into Arabic 
as voiced alveo-platal stop ¢ . Daniel Jones has recommended the 
sound principle of “one letter per phoneme”. The use of as many 
letters as there are phonemes is necessary because the use of fewer letters 
would cause words of different pronunciation to be written alike.’ In 
this particular instance the Arabic orthography as adapted by Persian 
(Urdu) and Malay is sounder than the Roman. Persian and Urdu use 
two separate letters 4 (n) and S&S (g) tor two separate phonemes 
while Malay (Jawi) uses one new letter # for its distinct single 
phoneme, which is wrongly expressed in Roman by two separate letters 
ng’. 
















This Malay ¢ (or velar nasal) of Klang being so foreign to both 
Arab and Persian ears it was changed into its nearest sounds (Qarib al- 
makhraj ‘sound of the nearest organ of speech’) which were voiceless 
glottal spirant, ‘h’ of Kalah, voiceless glottal stop ‘?’ of Qal’ and a com- 
bination of both in Qal’ah. Ibn Battuta (d. 13778) has another glottal 
variant x, t , velar spirant, to be more precise, for this Malay ¢ 
Unfortunately this great traveller did not visit Kalah on his way to China 
and back, but while describing his visit to Ceylon he mentions “Indian 
aloes-wood, which was al-Kalakhi’.* In those days Kalah was reputed 
in the whole Muslim world as the market for tin, swords and aloes-wood, 
as we shall describe in some detail later on. 


Ferrand had rightly questioned the plausibility of Malay d being 
converted into Arab and Persian 1. His own attempt at explaining 
this Arab and Persian | to be a substitute for Malay r is acceptable. 
But he has not been successful in justifying the final glottals of the 
Arab and Persian Kalah and its variants, which, as we have observed. are 
the nearest substitutes for the Malay /\ that had no equivalent either 
in Arabic or in Persian. 


















The Arab and Persian writers of the period under discussion do not 
use any other Malay word with | phoneme which could be served for 
further illustration of the point elaborated above. But the change of 
Maiay dental alveolar n in “Tioman’ to glottal spirant h of the Arabo- 
Persian Tiomah may help to illustrate the tendency. 


From the middle of the fifteenth century Muslim navigation in the 
Straits of Malacca had assumed considerable proportions. Their nautical 
science too, had attained its peak. The two writers of this period, Ibn 
Majid, who is reputed to have guided Vasco da Gama, and his younger 
contemporary Sulayman al-Mahri, appear to be fully acquainted with 
the west coast of Malaya. With the scientific spirit shown in their 
writings they are accurate in transliterating Malay place-names. But 
the Malay 1|_ has defeated them as well. In most places they have re- 
presented this phoneme in the identical manner in which it is repre- 
sented in Roman, i.e. with two letters © (n) and ¢ (j) for non- 
Arab (g),® but in some places they have omitted it altogether as ‘Lang- 
kawi’ changes into Lakaw?!° while in other places it changes into n 
e.g. Pangkor is Fan Kara.1!_ But there is one instance where Malay ng 
is transformed into ‘h’ ‘Salang’, of Junk Ceylon becomes ‘Salah’.12 And 
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Kélang itself is Kal’ in Sulayman al-Mahri’s Kitab al-Minhaj al-lakhir, 
having ‘ ?’, the voiceless glottal stop as in the earlier Qal’, and Qal’ah."* 


We have as yet analysed the phonetic change of Malay 1] into 
Arabo-Persian h and ? , from the view-point, or rather the hearing- 
point, of the Arab and Persian sailors themselves. Now we should 
examine the plausibility of this change from the Malaysian side. 


According to R. Brandsetetter original Indonesian | disappears 
altogether in several languages when it is final.’ 


In a number of Malaysian place-names the final J{ is interchanged 
with n as 


Belitong = Billiton’® 

Bintang = Bintan'® 

Kemmamang = Kemmaman™ 

Salang (in Ujong Salang) = Ceylon (of Junk Ceylon)'§ 


In its turn n is sometimes interchanged with h as in Achin = Achch. 
In the modern name ‘Junk Ceylon’ there is an example of the final J 


of ‘Ujong’ being converted into a glottal stop and giving us a ‘Junk’. 


According to Fokker this final 4 sometimes interchanges with ¢ 
‘hamzah’, and when hamzah is immediately preceded by an ‘a’ or a-sound 
it is always replaced by h.!® ‘Thus the final "| of Kélang could be inter- 
changed with a hamzah, and this being immediately preceded by an a- 
sound it (hamzah) must be replaced by h, giving us Kalah. 


So, even according to the working of the Malay phonetics as de- 
scribed by Fokker there is every possibility of Kélang being pronounced 
by the Malaysians themselves as Kalah or something near it. Later 
on when the different derivatives of the Malay word Kélang will be 
discussed we shall find that to this day we have some place names in 
the Malayan tin-producing area called Kalah. Are they the linguistic 
fossils of the same Kélang, being pronounced Kalah by the Malays 
themselves at some stage of the growth of this word? ‘This will remain 
a conjecture, perhaps. But one thing is certain, that from the point of 
view of Malay phonetics, too. KALANG > KALAH is a plausible 
change. 


What about Qal’ and Qal’ah variations? Let us first see what the 
philologists have got to say in the matter. Otto Jespersen writes: “The 
more familiar such loan-words are, the more unnatural it would be to 
proncunce them with foreign sounds or according to foreign rules of 
quantity and stress; for this means in each case a shunting of the whole 
speech apparatus on to a different track for one or two words and then 
shifting back to the original basis of articulation — an effort that many 
speakers are quite incapable of and one that in any case interferes with 
the natural and easy flow of speech.”?° We find this phonetic rule 
working very well in the Arabicised place-names of East Asia. ‘The more 
familiar a place was to these Arabs the more Arabicised its name became. 
For instance Tseuthung > Zaytiin, for the modern Thsiuan-Cheu;** 
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Zaytin. being the regular Arabic word for ‘Olive’. Ibn Battiita writes 
“Although Zaytin signifies olives in Arabic, there are no olives here any 
more than elsewhere in India and China; only that is the name of the 
place.”*? Of all the ports of China, the one which is now called Han- 
cheu (Hanchow) was most frequently visited by the Arab and Persian 
traders. It was then called Kanp’hu by the Chinese which was first 
Arabicised as Khanfa (Khan, meaning ‘lord’ in Persian, is one of the 
most common surnames among Indo-Pakistani Muslims). Later it be- 
came Khansa. Abul Fida (12731331 A.D.) says “Khanfu which is 
known in our days as Khansa.”** Why this further changs? Ibn 
Battiita gives clue to it: “The name of this city is nearly the same as 
that of Khansa, the poetess, but I don’t know whether the name be 
actually Arabic, or has only an accidental resemblance to it.”2* This 
further Arabicization was facilitated by the fact that the port was also 
known among Chinese as King-sze, Seat of the Court or Capital. 


Such instances can be multiplied. We know that Kalah was the 
most familiar place for the Arabs in the whole of South East Asia, so 
it was bound to get more Arabicised. And it did as Qal’ and Qal’ah 
which are regular Arabic words, the former meaning ‘to uproot,’ ‘to set 
sail,’ etc., while the latter means a ‘fortress’. 


Abii Dulaf, who came to the East in 942 A.D. as an cmissary of 
the Samanid Persian Prince Nasr bin Ahmad and wrote a book called 
*Ajaib al-Buldan (Wonders about Countries), was not only a traveller 
and a diplomat but was also a poet of some eminence. His work has 
been lost, but some of its extracts survive in later works of Yaqit and 
QOazwini. This poet’s fancy nad a tempting invitation in the toponym 
Qal’ah, meaning fortress, and he did not miss it. So we get the follow- 
ing story from him, which is a typical example of what the philologists 
call ‘the popular (or folk) etymology’. He says, “I found there (i.e. 
in Kalah) a tin mine such as does not exist in any other part of the 
world except in its Oal’ah (fortress). In this fortress they forge the 
Qalai swords, which are the true Indian swords. The people of this 
fortress put themselves in a state of defence against their King when 
they wish to make him do what they wish.”?> How much of this is a 
poet’s fancy and how much an observant traveller’s account, we shall 
discuss later on. 


IV: TO CATHAY VIA KALAH. 


Commenting on Gerini’s spirited statement about Kedah, which 
has already been quoted above, Blagden wrote: 


“Gerini has a somewhat exaggerated prejudice against Kedah; 
it is not indeed the hub of the universe, but it happens to be the 
first point on the peninsula, which a navigator would reach if he 
came from Ceylon and took the route from Point de Galle to Achin 
Head. And that is the natural and obvious line to take, as soon as 
mere coasting voyages have been abandoned (italics are mine).”* 


Biagden’s contention is correct as far as the voyages of the Indians 
and the Chinese are concerned. But unlike them, the Arabs and the 
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Persians of the period under review had no point on the peninsula to 
reach and they never made a point of it, too, for they had no religious, 
cultural or political stakes in that region. ‘They had only commercial 
interests and those, too, were centred in that greatest market of the 
world — China. ‘The main importance of the South East Asian islands 
according to them was that they happened to be on their way to Cathay. 
In fact they were so attracted by the Chinese market and had got them- 
selves so entrenched there, that even the Indian hinterland remained a 
closed chapter for them, till it was conquered by their soldiers and their 
Safis from overland. One has to compare the detailed and accurate 
accounts recorded by them of the Chinese coastal region with those of 
the Malaysian peninsula and archipelago to realise where their interests 
lay. 


All these islands were full of marvels for them, no doubt, but they 
were remote, and therefore, romantic, and the pity of it was that they 
could not afford to satisfy their curiosity about them. “No time to 
stand and stare.’ Unlike the Indians and tiie Chinese they had a long 
way to go. In the period under review, the Chinese first came to Malay- 
sia on their way to the Jand of Buddha and of Nalanda. ‘They did not 
just pass through these islands, they halted here as well for She-li-fo-che 
offered them a religious instruction second only to Nalanda. Later on 
they began to develop some political interest in this region, too. In 
general, South East Asian countries were next door neighbours to them. 
As for the Indians, these islands, and the peninsula and its adjacent 
mainland were all just an extension of their own sub-continent. For 
them, too, most of the Maiaysian places were the ports of next call. 
But not so for the Arab and Persian sailors going all the way from the 
Red Sea and the Persian Gulf ports, to Zayttin, Khansa and Sila. 


They had other disabilities, too. They preferred to sail in smaller 
and lighter ships?. ‘These ships were too small to carry a large supply 
of provisions for the sailors. So, they had to stop at shorter distances 
to get their supplies of fresh water. In the narrative of the famous 
merchant from Siraf, his “taking sweet water” is so constant a theme 
that one wonders if he was under the curse of the Albatross like the 
mariner of Coleridge.? For, these reasons they had to sail as much along 
the coast as possible. They went out into the open sea only when 
they had to. 


There was another factor which dictated to them this rather primi- 
tive method of sailing. For reasons, some of which are narrated by 
Abi Zayd and al-Mas’udi, these sailors of the Indian Ocean used ships 
threaded by tne cords of fibre and coated with grease and tar. This 
was “a speciality of the shipwrights of Siraf, whereas the builders of 
Syria and Rim on the contrary nailed them together.”* Marco Polo, 
in the thirteenth century, and many other Western sailors who followed 
him ridiculed those “wretched affairs having no iron fastenings.”® ‘Those 
Arab and Persian sailors of Siraf no doubt failed to keep pace with time. 
But in their own days they were well-served by those leaky and creaky 
contraptions, which could successfully carry thousands of their soldiers 
to the aid of the Chinese Emperor whenever he needed them and 
could give them virtual monoply of the rich eastern trade for a number 
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of centuries.* However, the usefulness of those ships is not the point 
that needs to be brought home. The inevitability of the coasting voy. 
age that was imposed by the structure of these ships is to be emphasised 
here, for those sewn ships evidently did not stand a good chance against 
the prolonged buffeting by the violent winds and waves of a long journey 
out in the open sea. Thus, the importance of the over-riding proviso 
contained in the last part of the above-quoted comment of Blagden. 


The Postmaster General of the Jibal province of Caliph Al 
Mu’tamid compiled a book on the Routes and Dominions at the orders 
of his master. Through his official position, Ibn Khurdadhbih profited a 
lot in writing this book during the years 844 to 848 A.D., the period when 
the eastern trade route had come into full swing. Unfortunately only 
an abridged and much mutilated version of this book has been handed 
down to us. Nevertheless, it illustrates our point fully well. 


Describing the route to China he brings us to Bullin, an unidenti- 
fied place near the Cape of the Indian Peninsula.?/ There three routes 
bifurcated; one, going along the eastern coast of the Indian peninsula, 
touched Dwarka-Samudra, the famous South Indian port of those times, 
while another wer:t to Sarandib (Ceylon), thence north to Ramree 
Island near Arakan.8 From thence it went down to the Andaman and 
Nicobar islands and on to Sumatra, possibly to proceed further, along 
the western coast of that fabulously rich island. For those who wanted 
to sail to China however the route turned from Bullin to the left (South) 
of Ceylon and then straight to Nicobar Islands.® It is presumed that 
coming along the south coast of Ceylon, the southern most island of the 
Nicobar Archipelago, the Great Nicobar, would be the destination. 
From there the Achin Head or Lamuri!® would be less than eighty five 
miles. Having already made a perilous dash from Ceylon to the Nicobars 
out in the open sea, it would be a very compelling reason indeed to make 
these sailors leave hugging the North-eastern Sumatran coast and venture 
again (though for comparatively a shorter distance), across the open 
seas. Kedah with its Hindu and Buddhist temples, monks and mon- 
asterics was definitely a place of great attraction for pilgrims like I-Ching, 
cartographers like Kia Tan and conquerors like Rajendra. But it could 
not tempt the Believers in Allah to make an unnecessary venture in the 
open sca. Therefore, their vessels coasted along Lamuri and_ Biliis 
(Baros) region’! of the Battak head-hunters, collecting good camphor, 
casting a pious glance over naked beauties and cursing the cannibalism 
of the primitive Battaks. They reached Haranj (the region of Aru)” 
from where the next short hop was across the Straits, to the region of 
Kélang, the customary arrival point for vessels from Sumatra." 


Having coasted along Sumatra they had fairly accurate idea of its 
length and breadth. In the north was Lamuri and towards the south- 
ern end was Sribiza. In the centre, (where the head hunters spread across 
to Barus on the western coast), there were Fansiir and Nias.’ Some of 
them knew about Melayu as well.!° The identification of these Sumatran 
place-names, too, do not offer many problems and there is general agree- 
ment about them. They appear to be fairly familiar with the local 
names, though they show quite pronounced influence of the Bengali 
phoenetic characteristics, in changing v into b, and more particularly ] 
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into z, as Sti Vijaya > Sribiza, and Java > Zabaj. It is quite possible 
that they picked it up from the Bengali sailors and traders who probably 
were very active in the Bay of Bengal at that time. There are other 
Jace-names of Sumatra, which they knew quite well, and which will be 
discussed in Section VII. 


In contrast to their rather intimate knowledge of Sumatra it appears 
that they were not even aware of Malaya being a peninsula. They call 
Kalah an island and they mean it. All their maps of the period fail to 
show the arm of the Malay Peninsula which is so prominently projecting 
out of the Indo-Chinese mainland. Kalah was just one of the many 
islands clustered near Zabaj. The absence of the Malay peninsula from 
these Arabo-Persian maps is still more significant in view of its prominent 
presence on Ptolemy’s map. Arab and Persian geographers knew their 
Ptolemy very well, and yet they persisted in ignoring him in this respect.’® 


If al-Idrisi’s map (c 1154), which is “the most conspicuous, and per- 
haps the most satisfactory product of that strangely feeble thing — the 
early Mohammedan cartography’! failed to show the Malay peninsula, 
so did “the most magnificent and comprehensive map-design, and in 
relation to Asia by far the most scientific, yet produced in Christendom,” 
ie. the Catalan Atlas of 1375.18 For reasons which will be discussed 
later, towards the later half of the period under review even Kalah on 
the west coast of the peninsula was increasingly ignored by those who 
sailed to Cathay. A Chinese official, Chou Ch’u-fei writing in about 
1178 says “Merchants from the Realms of the Arabs (Ta-Shih) first take 
small vessels making for the south until they reach Quilon (Ku-lin). 
Then they go over to big boats which sail eastwards and make Palembang. 


After this they come to China by the same route as the Palembang 
ships.”1® All the famous travellors of this time, Marco Polo (1282),?? 
Father Odoric (1321),21 and Ibn Battiita (1392),?? take the Sumatran 
a to or from China, to the total exclusion of the west coast of 
Malaya. 


The course by which Islam came to Malaysia charts out for us the 
route followed by these Arab and Persian Muslim traders. Early in the 
eleventh century Islam gets its first base in South East Asia, and that 
was in Champa;?* thence it comes to Patani and to Trengganu.** On 
the western side it waits for the establishment of a Muslim base on the 
coast of India. When this was achieved, in Bengal, it found its foot- 
hold in northern Sumatra at the beginning of the thirteenth century.” 
It is two centuries later before finally it gets an opportunity on tne 
South-West coast of Malaya, where it coincides with the coming of the 
mighty Muslim admiral from China, the famous Cheng Ho. 


Thus, any attempt to locate Arab and Persian Kalah anywhere in 
the North-West of the Malayan, Peninsula is bound to fail, because upto 
the end of the fourteenth century this region was not on their way to 
Cathay and it simply did not exist on their map. 


V: THE LOCATION OF KALAH —I. 


The Arab and Persian writers on the subject can be divided into 
two categories: sailors and geographers. 
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Sailors have left us two kinds of writings; (i) the Rahnama’ liter. 
ature, which consisted of nautical treatises meant for the guidance of 
their fellow-adventurers; and (ii) the ’Ajaib (“Marvels”) literature, that 
is the travel accounts, meant mainly for the entertainment and enlight- 
enment of the curious and credulous, lazy and ‘land-locked’ laymen. 


About the first kind of literature al-Maqdisi, the geographer, writes 
that in his efforts to collect the data for his book Ahsan al-tagasim fi 
ma’rifat al-Aqalim (completed in 985) he had seen in the possession of 
shipmasters, pilots, agents and merchants, nautical directories (dafatir), 
which they constantly studied and followed with implicit confidence? 
Nizami, the great, Persian poet, in his famous poetical romance, Iskandar 
Nama the Book ‘of Alexander, composed in 1191, and Ibn al-Mujawir 
in his delightful historico-geographical treatise on Southern Arabia writ- 
ten in about 1232, refer to such nautical directories. Shihab al-Din 
Ahmad bin Majid in his own masterly work on nautical sciences written 
in 1490 repeatedly refers to the rahmani compiled by the three ‘lions of 
the sea’ who lived in early twelfth century, namely Muhammad bin 
Shadhan, Sahl bin Aban and Layth bin Kahlan They in turn were 
indebted to the nautical treatises written by Ahmad bin Tabriiwayh> 
Ibn Majid himself was the greatest among these writers of rahnamas. 
He was the Malemo Cana who piloted Vasco da Gama in 1498 from 
Malindi on the coast of East Africa direct to Calicut in India. That 
was the fateful voyage which turned the course of history and Ibn 
Majid piloted it in one of its most critical stages little knowing 
where it would lead the destiny of his own people.® 


A younger contemporary of Ibn Majid, Sulayman bin Ahmad bin 
Sulayman al-Mahri, wrote five treatises in prose on sailing instructions 
in the first/half of the sixteenth ceatury.?/ The more comprehensive of 
these is al-’ Umdat al-Mahriyah fi dabt al ’Ulim al-bahriyah,’ which was 
translated into Turkish by Admiral Sidi ’Ali Celeb? in his compendium 
al-Muhit (1554). 


Now, the question arises, how far does this nautical literature of the 
Arab and Persian sailors guide us in our quest of Kalah? 


Apart from the last named work of the Turkish Admiral, all the 
above literature up to 1921, was thought to be lost beyond retrieve. ‘The 
crowning glory of Ferrand’s great efforts to resuscitate the mediaeval 
Muslim knowledge of Geography, was his discovery of all the five treatises 
of al-Mahri and of Kitab al-Fawaid fi Usil ’ilm al-bahr, a refreshingly 
modern work on the Principles of Navigation, and some rhymed trea- 
tises on nautical subjects by Ibn Majid. Good and fairly contemporary 
manuscripts of these were found preserved in the Bibliotheque Nationale 
de Paris. Ferrand published them along with his own brilliant study 
of the nautical astronomical knowledge of the Arabs in his Introduction 
a L’astronomic Nautique Arabe (Paris, 1928). His articles on Ibn Majid 
and al-Mabri written for the Encyclopaedia of Islam are also very valu- 
able on the subject. 


Mr. Tibbets has made a fine study of those extracts of these two 
writers which are related to Malaya. This study forms the second part 
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e of his article on “the Malay Peninsula as known to the Arab Geographers” 
7 (MJTG, Vol. Nine, pp. 47-60). Frequent references to this article have 
ht. already been made on these pages. In this second part Mr. ‘Tibbets 
, finds himself on much firmer terrain. And firm it is, particularly after 
the quagmire of the Kalah of earlier Arab writers. Would that we 
ite could discover more of those nautical guides to pilot our studies through 
: r the dangerous waters of early Malaysian place names! 
A But we have more disappointments in store for us. Of these two, 
ond Ibn Majid does not mention Kalah at all, and yet gives us an important 
dine clue about it. The coast between Sambilan Islands (Lat. 4°,03’N., 
wit Long. 100°,32’E.) and Pulau Basalar, (Lat. 2°,51’N., Long. 101°,25’E.) 
rrit- which is the region where Nagari Kalang is indicated by Newbold,° is 
Din called Qafast by Ibn Majid (also by al-Mahri, and is the samé as Capacia 
ten of D’Albuquerque).1° And Qafasi is defined by him as ‘an abundance 
of of shallows in the water’! and for that reason he says “go to Oafasi and 
bin you will surely come to grief.”12 We shall see later on how the earlier 
ere Arab geographer al-Mas’tidi (955 A.D.) describes the Straits of Kalah 
hs and the sea around it, as “having little water and dangerous and difficult 
— to navigate”. So, we get the important clue for our quest of Kalah 
cs from Ibn Majid, — the shoals on the Western coast of Malaya. Five 
em centuries of further sedimentation appear to have made the shoals of 
iiaee Klang (Selangor) even more unnavigable, to an extent that it was by- 
passed by these Arab navigators of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 
bin Al-Mahri gives the same advice in a more elaborate manner, by 
-_ giving the prominent landmark of those days, the top of the “tin-moun- 
of tains’, as the sign for avoiding these shoals,!* and as we already know 
vas the Arabic word for tin is Qal’i, that which belongs to Qal’. So, accord- 
um ing to this very authentic evidence, too, in the early sixteenth century 
tin was associated with the shoals of the Kélang region. 
the Though the Arab ships by-passed Kélang or Kalah in the fifteenth 


and the sixteenth centuries, yet according to al-Mahri the “Cholas” (i.e. 
South Indians) did not do so. In another section which gives a list of 
the place-names in order of latitudes from the north towards the equator we 





me get Ferrand’s Kalah (i.e. Kra) in the form of ! Qra, then after some 
ses other place-names comes Pulau Langkawi as ¢3\0 Lakawi, followed by 
ey 14S ‘Keda’, the favourite Kalah of most of the western writers, then 
ary another Kra |S (yet unacclaimed as Kalah) near the island of Penang, 
ale then the island of Dingding, then Pulau Sembilan Malacca, and then 
ly comes Kalah or Qala’ as os Kali then Pulau Basalar followed by 
- Malacca, and so on and so forth". 
This list pins down the place where Kalah (or Kali’ of al-Mahri) 
was located in mid-sixteenth century, that is between Sambilan Islands 
wO (Lat. 4°,03’N., Long. 100°,32’E.) and Pulau Basalar (Mt. Pacalar or 
art modern Bukit Jugra, (Lat. 2°, 51’N., Long. 101°,25’E.). The vowel . 
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of the second syllable should not worry us much because, as we shall 
find it later on (‘Section on ‘the Etymology of Kalah’), in the course 
of history the vowels of both, the, syllables have kept changing, the latest 
change having come within the memory of the older generation of to- 
day when Kélang came to be written as Klang. The consonantal varia- 


tion >?’ in place of a , h), has already been discussed in Section III, 
P : 


The Kali’ version of Kalah persists in the Turkish translation as 
well, but the inevitable Scribe’s Devil places one of the two dots of 


= (i) ontop of @ (’) thus making aS (Kali) into gJS (Kalbag).™ 
In short, the existing Muslim nautical literature places Kalah (or 


rather its variation Kali’) in the Klang region with a certain degree of 
exactitude. 


The ‘Ajaib literature of these sailors (being much more popular), 
fared better than the nautical guides, but we cannot expect from them 
definite information locating Kalah in its exact position. Nevertheless, 
their accounts, too, put Kalah roughly near the Klang region. ‘These 
accounts have been discussed threadbare by the great savants in the last 
two centuries and a half, and yet, or perhaps because of it, Kalah has 
been placed by them in all sorts of wrong situations. 


Sulayman, who wrote in the middle of the ninth century and whose 
entertaining and instructive accounts of China and the Indies created 


all this interest in the Arab geographical literature, gives us only this 
mucn of information on, its location: (i) it lies on the right of the land 
of India, (ii) it was on the route to China, the relevant portion of the 
course being: Kulam > Lanjabalis > Kalah > Tiviimah etc., and (iii) 
the distance between Kulam and Kalah was one month.'¢ 


The first statement is quite simple and is repeated by Sulayman’s 
contemporary geographer, Ibn Khurdadhbih. If we look at a map we 
shall find the whole of South-East Asia just to the right of the Indian 
mainland, and that is what was meant by these writers. It becomes all 
the more essential to take this simple view, when we remember that 
the prevalent school of geography at that period, called ‘the Balkhi 
school’ by modern writers, made the texts largely a description of 
the accompanying maps.17 Having ignored this fact the commentators 
on these writings have gone into a lot of trouble to explain the simple 
expressions «ls. ‘being to the right’ lo gc ‘to the left’. In fact 
one important reason why the Arab and Persian accounts of this region 
appear to be in so much of a muddled state, is that they are studied in 
isolation, not in the context of the development of the Arabo-Persian 
geographical sciences. ‘The most recent example of the confusion created 


by the isolated study of these two simple expressions is provided by the 
commentary of Mr. Tibbets.1§ 


The second statement of Sulayman gives the barest outline of the 
route followed by the Arab and Persian ships of middle ages going to 
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China. Kalah was situated, according to this statement, between Lan- 
jabaliis and Tiyaman. ‘There has been general agreement on the identi- 
fcation of Lanjabaliis with Nicobar Islands. ‘Tiyimah’s identification 
with the Tioman Island has now been established by Ferrand. Kalan’s 
being between Nicobars and ‘Tioman Islands gives us some idea of its 
location. It rules out Ferrand’s Kra, more particularly his Kra on the 
east coast i.e. Patani. I have already shown (Section I note 14) that 
Ferrand, perhaps, could not decide what he meant by Kra, whether it 
was on the western side of the Isthmus or the eastern one. ‘To draw 
further conclusions from Sulayman’s statement we must examine it in 
the light of the development of Arabo-Persian navigation and find out 
more facts about the route followed by them on their way to Cathay. 
An attempt has been made on these lines in the preceding section and 
we have seen how Kalah could not be Kedah. So, we are left with one 
choice and that is Klang. 


The third statement of Sulayman’s its being at a distance of one 
month from Kaulam, is very tempting, and a number of our commenta- 
tors have fallen victim to it, the latest being Mr. Tibbets. He has made a 
learned study of this statement comparing it with that of Ibn Khur- 
dadhbih and with the modern measurements provided by the Admiralty 
reports. It is not surprising at all that by his experiments with the 
figures he has only been able to obtain “all sorts of strange ‘results’. 
One of these results leads ‘us “somewhere near the modern town of Port 
Swettenham”,!® the very place where we have arrived. But we cannot 
rely on these ‘calculations. The ’Ajaib literature was not meant to be 


used as a rahnama, a nautical guide. If we follow them we shall be in 
danger of obtaining not only strange but tragic results —a shipwreck 
for instance. “A month’s distance” is a_ story-teller’s expression of 
giving an idea of the distance, and by that. standard it is fairly accurate. 


It is well-known that Suiayman’s account of travels to China was 
edited a century later by Abii Zayd, with a-number of useful additions 
made by him through his recording of the experiences of other sailors 
as well. Abi Zayd was thus able to give us‘a graphic picture of the 
effects of Huang Chao’s rebellion in China (878) ‘and the consequent 
emergence of Kalah as the entrepot of the flourishing Chinese trade 
of that time. In this context he makes two statements which have a 
bearing on the location of Kalah: (i) “it is ‘situated midway between 
the land of China and the country of Arabs”, and (ii) “its area is said 
to be eighty parsangs’*° Again, the two statements are accurate only 
to the extent of giving us a rough ‘idea of its location. To read more 
than that into these statements will be futile. And surely ‘Mr. Tibbets 
is fair neither to himself nor to Abi Zayd when he does that and writes 
“Abu Zaid adds the curious information that the circumference ‘of the 
island of Kalah is eighty parasangs. A parasang is from three to three 
and a half miles. ‘Therefore, a maximum circumference for Kalah ‘is 
280 miles, which one would expect to be the distance a ship would 
have to sail to go round it. Therefore one would expect Kalah to rank 
im size somewhere between Bangka and Billiton, or perhaps the size of 
present-day Kedah.”*4_ Mr. Tibbets has missed the innocent-looking 


but highly important word Jl “it is said”. Those who are well- 
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acquainted with the style of the Arab writers know that if a statement 
of theirs is recorded with that rider on, it would be much safer to 
ignore it altogether, for the writer himself did not agree with it and 
had recorded it only because he had no conclusive proof to repudiate 
it. To make a ship go round Kedah was much too curious an infor 
mation to be swallowed even by a writer of the mid-tenth century and 
here in mid-twentieth we are being asked to expect the present-day Kedah 
being circumnavigated, and for that reason to be equated with Abi 
Zayd's Kalah! 


Abii Zayd’s doubts about the possibility of Kalah being circum- 
navigated show only one thing —these Arab and Persian sailors were 
not aware of Malaya being a peninsula, the significance of which fact 
has already been discussed earlier, (Section IV). 


Yaqit (1179-1229) and Qazwini (1203-1283) have narrated the 
accounts of the poet-diplomat-navigator, Abi Dulaf Mis’ar bin Muhal- 
hil’s voyage to China in 942. He is reported to have stated that coming 
from China Kalah was the beginning of India and the last place where 
one could obtain boats, for it was not possible for sailors to pass it 
without shipwreck.?? 


Giving Abi Dulaf his poetic license we find oursclves receiving 
quite an exact location of Kalah. We know that for all mediaeval 


writers the term ‘India’ (.:¢!!) included not only continental India, 


but insular India as well. Then if we keep the route followed by these 
mediaeval sailors in mind then we can well understand that, coming 
from China, the beginning of India could not be in Kedah or Kra (on 
the west coast), and as 3 

warnings given by Ibn Majid and al-Mahri about the dangers lying in 
the shoals of Klang. 


Abi Dulaf’s third statement giving the distance of 300 parasangs 
between Kalah and the city of China, is evidently a very vague one. 
Mr. Tibbets’ reading of it is quite correct, when he writes: “Abii Dulaf 
puts it at three hundred parasangs (1,050 miles) from the city of China. 
This is presumably Sandabil, called by Ab&é Dulaf elsewhere the capital 
of China; it has been identified with Kansu. However, this is obviously 


a very round figure, for a thousand miles from Canton, the most south- 


ernly port of China, leaves one still off the coast of Indo-China.”?* 


Writing in the late tenth century the captain of the ship (Nakhuda), 
Buzurg bin Shahriyar left us an interesting account of the “Marvels of 
India its coast, its sea and its islands” (’Ajaib al-Hind barrih wa bahrih 
wa jazairih). One of his statements in the course of these accounts 
shows the accuracy of a sea-captain and not the usual vagueness of a 
story-teller. He says, “The affairs of Sribiza have been related to me: 
that it was at the end of the Island of Lamuri and that between Sribiza 
and Kalah there was the journey of 120 zam, but Allah knows best.” 
As a practice Buzurg quotes his authority or narrates his own experience, 
but here it was related to him; by whom? — Buzurg would not tell us 


that, because he did not rely on his evidence in this case. He casts 
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further doubts over the veracity of the statement by passing on the 
responsibility of knowing the truth to Allah Himself, Who knows best 
and we ought to leave the matter in Allah’s hands, but Mr. ‘Tibbets will 
not do so. He meticuiously calculates and finds the distance between 
Sribiza and Kalah approximately the same as between Palembang and 
Ceylon!?> Now this should lead someone to revive Reinaud’s theory 
and to argue that Kalah = ‘Galle in Ceylon’ 


We do not find any other statement from Buzurg, reliable or un- 
reliable, which may have a bearing on the location of Kalah. 


Finally we come to the story of Sindbad the Sailor in the immortal 
stories of Arabian Nights which were accumulated over a number of 
centuries. In the story of Sindbad the ’Ajaib literature reached its 
highest perfection. It became “the kind of literature where prose has 
been reset as poetry, or a series of narratives recast as a series of novels” .*® 


The fourth voyage of Sindbad took him to the island of al-Naqiis 
from where at a six days’ journey was our Kalah, which according to him 
was a great empire bordering on India.2*_ To get an idea of the location 
of Kalah from this description, we should first locate the Island of 
Conch-Shell as the Jazirat al-Naqis literally means. We have seen 
earlier (Section III) that the more familiar a foreign place was for the 
Arabs the more Arabicised became its name. We know that the Nicobar 
Islands were on the Arab way to Cathay. These were called Nakkavaram 
by the Indians, from which we got Nicobar and earlier Arab sailors re- 
ceived Lanjabalis or Lankabalis and by the time of Sindbad it became 
fully Arabicised: Naqis (lit. ‘the Conch-Shell’). We also know from 
the earliest Muslim geographer, Ibn Khurdadhbih (844 A.D.) that Lan- 
jabaliis or Nicobars were at the journey of six days from Kalah. ‘Thus 
we can ‘be certain that Naqis is the more euphonic and imaginative 
variant of Nakkavaram i.e. Nicobar Islands, and the description of its 
distance from Kalah suits Kélang better than Kedah or Western Kra. 
Of course Eastern Kra (i-e. Patani) is simply out of question according 
to this description. 


The second part of Sindbad’s statement tallies with that of Abi 


Dulaf (“This is the beginning of India”) and has already been examined 
above. 


To sum up, the ’Ajaib literature of the Arab and Persian sailors, too, 
in spite of its general vagueness and many inaccuracies, tends to locate 
Kalah in the Klang region. 


VI: THE LOCATION OF KALAH — 2. 
__ The geographical writings of the Arabs and Persians can be divided 
into two categories: (i) the descriptive, and (ii) the astronomical and 


mathematical geography. 


_ The history of Muslim geography is necessarily bound up with the 
history of the phenomenal rise, steady development, steep decline and 
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eventual fall of the Muslim learning. Space does not permit us to give 
even a brief survey of the development of this science among the Mus- 
lims.1 Suffice it to say that sure foundations of the development of the 
geographical literature had already been laid down when Khaliph Al- 
Mamiin (813-822) founded the famous scientific academy, Bayt al-Hik- 
mah, ‘the House of Wisdom’, at Baghdad. Pre-Islamic Persian and 
Indian works were among the first to be translated into Arabic at this 
academy. Soon after, Ptolemy’s works were translated and came to 
dominate Muslim geographical thinking. 


Along with these borrowings from the best that the west and the 
east could offer them on this subject, they added their own observations. 
These indigenous additions were necessarily conditioned by the _parti- 
cular milieu of the writers. It is not surprising, therefore, that the first 
independent school of writers on geographical subjects, named ‘the Balkhi 
school’ after the name of its exponent Abi Zayd Ahmad bin Sahl al- 
Balkhi (d. 934), paid little attention to countries outside the Dar-al- 
Islam (‘the House of Islam’). Their works were compiled to mect tie 
practical needs of an expanded and flourishing empire, particularly on 
its “routes and dominions” (al-Masalik wa ’l-Mamialik). For the same 
reason they made their texts largely the descriptions of the accompany- 
ing maps. This school produced some of the best geographers of tae 
early Muslim history, like (i) the Persian postmaster, Ibn Khurdadhbih, 
(ii) al Jayhani, who was a minister at the Samanid Court between 892- 
907, (iii) Aba Ishaq al-Farisi, a native of Persepolis (Istakhr) and on 
this account known as al-Istakhri, and (iv) Ibn Hawgal (Abi ’] Qasim 
Muhammad). All these writers compiled books on “the routes and 
dominions” (al-Masalik wa ’Il-mamalik) of the Muslim Empire and for 


that reason their writings have been named Masilik - literature by de 
Goeje. 


‘The succinct comments of Kimble on these geographers are worth 
quoting. He says, “A perusal of these works makes it clear that the 
authors took great pains to obtain in each locality accurate information 
concerning the climate, the products, the state of trade, the coinage, 
weights and measures and the general characteristics of the inhabitants.” 
But as South-East Asia was outside the House of Islam at that time so it 
generally remained outside their purview. Of these writers of the Balkhi 
school Ibn Khurdadhbih described the maritime route to China and in 
this connection mentioned the “island of Kalah” and its chief products, tin 
and rattan. We have already noted his authentic work “on the Routes 
and Dominions” in Section IV (p. 72). 


Ibn Khurdadhbih helps us in locating the actual position of Kalah 
by telling us: 


(i) “At a distance of six days’ journey from Lanjabaliis is the 
island of Kalah,’® 


“On its [Kalah’s] left is the island of Baliis at a distance of 
two days’ journey,’ 


“From Bialiis to the island of [ie. comprising] Jabah, Shalahit 
and Maharaj are two farasakhs [i.e. six to seven miles],”* and 
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(iv) “At a distance of fifteen days’ journey [from Kalah] are the 
lands of Fatan.”¢ 


According to our reading ‘Lanjabalis’ = The Great Nicobar Island; 
‘the island of Balis’ = the Battak region of Sumatra, on the western 
extremity of which is the modern Baros; ‘the island of Jabah Shalanit 
and Maharaj’ = roughly the Menangkabau region of Sumatra from ‘T'an- 
jong Pi-Serahet (Shalahit) or modern Bagansiapiapi, Lat. 2° 12’ N., Long. 
100° 50’ E., to Jambi (Jabah) Lat. 1° 40’ S., Long. 103° 35’ E., which 
was the seat of the government of the Maharaja (Maharaj); and ‘the 
lands of Fatan’ = the Patani region on the eastern coast of Malaya. 


Thus Ibn Khurdadhbih quite accurately locates Kalah in the Klang 
region. But with the exception of Lanjabaliis and Baliis all the other 
identifications, are highly controversial. Even the above-mentioned two 
identifications have not yet been accurately located. ‘Therefore, we shall 
have to reserve our judgement on this evidence until we fully discuss the 
Arab and Persian toponyms of the neighbouring regions of Kalah, which 
we shall do in the following Section. 


Another writer of ihe period who happened to make some important 
references to Kalah is al-Ya’qibi, (d. 897) who was at the Tahirid Court 
in Khurasén and was a widely travelled man, having visited India and 
the Maghrib (North West Africa). His Kitab al-Buldan (‘the Book 
of Countries’) is a kind of gazetteer emphasizing topographical and 
economic details of mainly the lands of Islam. He has also written a 
universal history, part one of which deals with Pre-Islamic times and 
non-Muslim Kingdoms of various parts of the world. In this context 
he says, “The fourth sea is called Kalah-bar, and it has little water. It 
has large serpents. Often the wind blows so strongly that the ships are 
broken.”* ‘This statement vaguely refers to the shoals of the Straits 
of Malacca. This has been further elaborated in the statements of al- 
Mas’iidi in which connection we shall discuss it at some length. Al- 
Ya’qibi places the Sea of Kalah bar between the Sea of Harkand (or 
Hanikund), i.e. the Bay of Bengal and the Sea of Salahit, i.e. the south- 
ern portion of the Straits of Malacca starting from Tanjong-Pi-Serahit. 
These identifications need substantiation which will be attempted in 
the following section. 


One of the earlier geographers was Ibn al-Fagih al-Hamdani (Abi 
Bakr bin Muhammad) whose Kitab al-Buldin (the Book of Countries) 
written in about 902, has come down to us only in its abridged form 
as made by ’Ali bin Ja’far Shirazi in 1022. In this abridgement we 
have received only an extensive quotation of Sulayman’s account of the 
voyage from Siraf to Khanfi,* the bearing of which on the subject under 
review has already been discussed in the preceding Section (pp. 76-77). 


Ibn Rustah (Abi ‘Ali Ahmad bin Muhammad) completed an ency- 
clopaedia in 903, called al-A’laq al-Nafisah, (‘the Very Precious Things’), 
the seventh volume of which deals with geography. Following the tradi- 
tions of his times too closely, he bases his statement about the location 
of Kalah entirely on his reading of a map which must have extended 
the African peninsula as far east as to make it adjacent to Sumatra.? 
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(See Idrisi's map). This completely confuses the whole situation. We 
‘shall be better advised to ignore the statement of this encyclopaedist on 
this particular subject of Kalah. 


Now we come to al-Mas’iidi, “a man of the tenth century with a 
fifteenth-century renaissance mind”.1° Abia ’l-Hasan ’Ali bin al-Husayn 
al-Mas’tiai was a versatile scholar, a voracious reader, an indefatigable 
wanderer and a voluminous writer. Being a Rationalist of the Mu'tazilite 
school of Muslim Theology he believed that true knowledge could be 
acquired only by practice and observation. With his non-contormist 
views on life and an encyclopaedistic and catholic vision of the world 
he broke fresh grounds in the field of geography. A summary of his 
travel experiences and observations are contained in his Murtj al-Dhahab 
wa Ma’adin al-Jawhar (‘Meadows of Gold and Mines of Jewels’). His 
claim to have visited China during his extensive travels is disputed by 
Dr. S. Maqbil Ahmad.41_ Nevertheless, his description of the location 
of Kalah shows a keen observation of his own, or that of his source of 
information. Narrating the history of the emergence of Kalah as the 
most important entrepot of the Chinese trade route, he states:- 


(i) “The sea of Kalah-bar, that is to say the sea of Kalah, like all 
shallow seas is dangerous and navigation is difficult;” 

(ii) “one encounters there many islands,” 

(iii) “and of the kind which seamen call Sarr, plural Sara’ir, which 
is the fairway between two straits [lit. ‘gulfs’]”, and 

(iv) “it also contains some very strange islands and hills, which 
we shall not describe at all, for our aim is only to give a very 
brief account and not to go into any details.” 


Al-Mas’iidi is trying to be modest. In spite of his plea for brevity, 
he has given us one of the longest accounts of Malaysia of those days that 
have yet come down to us, of which the above is only a short extract. 
He was a prolific writer. Of his thirty-five works only two have survived, 
and of those two “the Meadows of Gold”, from which we took the 
above extracts, a voluminous book itself is an abridgement of his main 
work, called Kitab Akhbar al-Zaman (Book on the News of the Times). 
‘The original work must be a bulky one, indeed, and must have contained 
a lot of news of Kalah of those times. We have greater reason to moan 
and to muse on this loss, for in his bibliography al-Mas’id7 includes a 
book called Kitab Akhbar al-Oala (Book on the News of Qala) written 
by ’Ali bin Muhammad al-Mada’in? (d. 840),1* which could quite possibly 
be a book about our Qala (Kalah), which must be very much in the 
news at that time. These books are now lost, let us hope not beyond 
retrieve. 


However, let us now concentrate on the precious little that we have 
been able to preserve or to salvage, for there is a danger of losing this 
as well through apathy, ignorance.and misinterpretation. 


So, back to the first part of the above-quoted statement of Al 
Mas’iidi. 


Let us recapitulate all the Arab and Persian statements about the 
Shoals and examine them at some length. We have already seen earlier 
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in this Section that al-Ya’qibi (d. 897) for the first time refers to the 
shallowness of the ‘Sea of Kalah’, which perhaps was not so serious at 
that time. He also mentions that ships were sometimes wrecked there, 
but not due to shallowness, rather on account of strong winds whicn 
blew there sometimes. Abi Dulaf on his reported return voyage from 
China in 942 found it so dangerous that no sailor could pass it without 
a shipwreck (see Section V, p. 78). Of course we must keep some 
margin for the poet’s exaggeration. Now al-Mas’iidi (d. 956) sober 
and scientific as he was according to the standards of those times, also 
emphasises its shallowness, and its being difficult as well as dangerous 
to navigate. Al-Dimishqi (d. 1327) writing early in the fourteenth cen- 
tury finds ‘the Sea of Kalah very (italics mine) dangerous to land upon’.'# 
In early sixteenth century Ibn Majid and al-Mahri speak of these shoals 
in still stronger terms. Kalah which was the most popular rendezvous 
of the Arabs and Persians in Malaysia during the mediaeval times, was, 
according to al-Mahri, by-passed by them by the beginning of the six- 
teenth century. (See Section V, p. 75, above). 


It is significant that the shallowness of the waters of Kalah is not 
mentioned by the earlier writers, Ibn Khurdadhbih, Sulayman and Abi 
Zava.® It appears that the popularity of Kalah as the Muslim port of 
South East Asia, and consequent increase in its population, especially 
during the period of the disintegration of the T’ang dynasty (874-960) 
must have resulted in some extensive deforestation. Along with that 
the increase in the trade of tin must have led to more intensive alluvial 
tin-mining. Both these causes increased deposition, clogged the estuaries 
of the three rivers of the area, Sungei Selangor, Sungei Klang and Sungei 
Lumut, and gencrally increased the rate and incidence of natural sedi- 
mentation in the Klang region, to such an extent as to destroy the pros- 
perity of its once-so-flourishing port. ‘Therefore, we see that all the 
famous travellers of the fourteenth century, Ibn Battiita, Marco Polo 
and Father Odoric completely ignored it (See Section IV, p. 73), 
yet 3t remained important enough to be mentioned by the Javanese poet 
Prapanca in his Nagarakretagama (1365) .1¢ 


The rich and strategically well placed central region of the west coast 
of Malaya could not remain neglected for a long time. In the fifteenth 
century it was again selected to play its role by the shrewd founder of 
the Malacca sultanate, Permaisura. This time, of course, it had to be 
shifted more towards the south, out of the boundaries of ‘Oafasi’ Shoals, 
—at Malacca.!* 


Klang was now relegated to become the fief of pensioned dignitaries 
like Tun Perak.1® This gave the region its much needed ‘rest-cure’. It 
continued to live, but on its past glories. Early European writers of the 
nineteenth century, like P. J. Begbie (1834),!° T. J. Newbold (1839)? 
and {sabella L. Bird (1879),?+ get the impression that ‘it looked like a 
place which had seen better days’. 


_ In 1901 like a phoenix it rose again out of its mud and silt. This 
time it was Christianised as Port Swettenham.?? evertheless, modern 
devices of dredging and of river control which are employed to keep the 
main port of the Federation of Malaya open have not — and could not 
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— change its face which was many centuries earlier delineated by the 
Arab and Persian writers. Malacca Strait Pilot, 1946, thus gives a glimpse 
of the sedimentation which is going on still now:— 


“Klang islands are formed of black mud, and are densely wooded 
with mangrove trees and bushes, being in most parts swampy at 
high water. The creeks and channels which separate and intersect 
them are tortuous, and not much used except by native small craft; 
they abound with crocodiles. 


“There are extensive mudbanks westward of this group of islands, 
while new islands are being formed and the present ones extending 
in all directions’ .*8 


Malacca Strait Pilot, 1946, is full of warnings for the dangers which 
lie in the waters of Klang Strait on account of mudflats with depths of 
less than 3 fathoms. Even in mid-channel North Sands comprising sand- 
banks and spits lying between Angsa Island (Lat. 3° 11’ N., Long. 101° 
13’ FE.) and the Aroa islands (Lat. 2° 45’ N., Long 100° 45’ E.), One- 
fathom Bank (Lat. 2° 53, N., Long 101° 30’ FE.) and South Sands with 
their Pyramid (Lat. 2° 27’ N., Long. 101° 30’ E.) and Bambek (Lat. 
2° 33’ N., Long. 101° 35’ E.) Shoals, present the greatest hazards of the 
sea voyage through the Straits of Malacca up to this day.** 


The second part of al-Mas’idi’s statement is that one encountered 
in the Sea of Kalah many islands. Even a cursory look at an ordinary 
map of Malaya will show the cluster of islands in the Straits of Klang:— 
Pulao Klang, Pulao Lumut, Pulau Ketam, Pulau Selat Kering and a num- 
ber of smaller islands. It is worth noting that these writers talk of an 
Island of Kalah in the Sea of Kalah, to which Sulayman adds that the 
coast and the Kingdom, too was called Kalah.*° In all the Malaysian 
place-names only Klang has this peculiarity — there is the Island of Klang 
in the Straits of Klang, with the coastal town of Klang situated in what 
was the State of Klang, now called Selangor (which name in itself might 


be a Bugis corruption of Nagari Kalang*® or Kalah bar i.e. ‘the land of 
Kalah’). 


The third part of al-Mas’iidi’s statement informs us that in the Sea 
of Kalah one encountered what seamen called sarr i.e. the fairway be- 
tween two straits (lit. ‘gulfs’).27 Evidently this refers to the fairway of 
the Malacca Straits, lying between the Straits of Klang and of Rupat 
(Sumatra ). 


The fourth part of al-Mas’iidi’s statement refers to very strange 
islands and mountains. For the writers of the ’Ajaib literature the whole 
of South-East Asia was a land of marvels, but al-Mas’idi is a much more 


responsible writer and demands a careful analysis of each of his state- 
ments. 


Though in the northern extremity of the Klang region is the hill 
named Changkat Asah (Lat. 3° 41’ N., Long. 101° 31’ E.), the scene of 
the strange phenomenon of St. Elmo’s fire, which is so beautifully de- 
scribed by Sir George Maxwell,?* and towards the southern end is the 
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fabulous Mount Ophir or Gunong Ledang® (Lat. 20° 21’ N., Long 102° 
39’ E.), yet we need not go so much inland. Sedimentation along and 
near the Strait of Klang has formed many strange hills and islands which 
have given rise to fables handed down to us from one Malay generation 
to another. ‘Two such stories, one about Semujong or Cape Rachado 
(Lat. 2° 18’ N., Long. 102° 08’ E.) and a similar one about Klang itself 
are worth narrating in full, for their historical significance. Let the 
stories be told by the scholar of the Malays, Péndita Za’ba, nimself:— 


“Semujong is said to have originated from Jong Tersemu, a 
petrified junk (jong). ‘The locality where Seremban starids was “in 
geological times” a broad expanse of water. A needy young man 
left his parents to seek fortune in foreign lands. In time he became 
a successful merchant, the owner of many ships. After a decade he 
returned in a gorgeous ship bringing a beautiful bride. For years 
the old mother had awaited news of her boy. Finally she had given 
him up for lost. When word was brought that he was in the har- 
bour she hurried aboard his ship. But seeing how ugly ‘and ill- 
dressed she was, the son was ashamed to own her and drove her 
ashore. In her wrath she cursed him:— “If this be truly my son 
and he has the heart to treat me in this manner, may the gods turn 
him, his bride and his ship into stone.” Instantaneously son, bride 
and ship were turned into stone, and the expanse of water became 
dry land. ‘To this dav one can see the petrified ship in the shape 
of the Temiang hill, though now it has suffered too much weather- 
ing to be easily recognised. Formerly visitors could see not only 
the petrified ship but also the petrified crew, furniture, coins, cups 
and crockery! ... 


“Pengkalan Batu was the old name of Klang. It is still known 
to old people. To account for the name a story is related similar 
to that given above for Semujong (Sungei Ujong), though with 
some variations. Along with the mother the father also went to 
the ship and when they were driven away the father left without 
once looking back, but the mother was continually casting a loving 
look towards her son. Meanwhile, Sang Kelembai, the fairy wizard, 
arrived and accosted them, whereupon the two were transformed 
into mango trees. One of them representing the father inclined to- 
wards land and bore sour fruits; the other representing the mother 
inclined towards the sea and had sweet fruits. ‘The ship, the sea, 
and everything in the vicinity were turned into stone and _ solid 
earth. All that was left of the sea was the channel of the Kelang 
river’ 2 


It appears that these stories have preserved some of the more import- 
ant aspects of the history of Kalah. They tell us of those days when 
Kalah was the most important trade centre of the Malay peninsula, 
rather of Malaysia, and young men of Kalah emulating the commercial 
enterprise of Arab and Persian traders sailed out in search of riches and 
returned on. ‘gorgeous ships’ laden with wealth. They also tell us about 
the turn in the tide, about the rapid growth of sedimentation which 
tumed ‘vast expanses of water into dry lands’ and which fell like a 
‘curse’ on the port of Kalah. The mother is still inclined towards the 
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sea and bears sweet fruits — fruits of hope when the silted rivers would 
be dredged, the choked up estuaries would be cleared and the Prodigal 
Son would return to the open arms of Mother Earth returning her love 
and preserving her from the ravages of erosion. 


So, surely those must be the strange islands and curious hills to 
which al-Mas’iidi referred, but the details of which he held back for his 
bigger book, which we lost. 


The descriptive geography continued to be developed by the medi- 
aeval Arabs and Persians and the later writers too have some little bit 
of new information about Kalah, but on its location they have nothing 
more to add. What they have said is not at all adequate, but is suff- 
cient enough to locate it in Klang region with a certain degree of certi- 
tude. 


In the history of Muslim geographical science*! the works on the 
astronomical and mathematical geography preceded those on the de- 
scriptive geography. In 771 two outstanding books on Mathematics, 
namely Brahma-sphuta-sidhanta (Arabicized as Sind-Hind) and Khanda- 
Khadyaka (Arabicized as Arkand), had reached the Arabs. About the 
same time Pahlavi Astronomical ‘Tables of Pre-Islamic Persia were tran- 
slated into Arabic and named Zij al-Shahriyar. Then came the transla- 
tions of Ptolemy’s (Batiimis) ‘Almagest’ (al-Majisti) and ‘Geography’ 
(al-Jughraftya), in the first nalf of the ninth century. 


These translations jaid the foundation of the Muslim literature on 
astronomical and mathematical geography. Al-Khuwatizmi (d.c. 850), 
whose name remains immortalised in Algorithms so named after him, 
was the first writer on the subject. He was immediately followed by a 
number of authors, such as al-Kind? (d. 873-4), Habash al-Hasib (dc. 
864-874) al-Farghani (fl. 861), Abii Ma’shar (d. 886), Thabit bin Qurra 
(d. 901) and al-Battani (d. 929). 


The first series of regular astronomical observations were conducted 
at Jundi Shapiir, in South Western Persia, and were utilised by Ahmad 
al-Nahawandi (d. 835-845) in his preparation of al-Zij al-Mushtamil 
(‘Comprehensive Table’s ) in 803. Later on under the patronage of 
Khaliph al-Mamiin (813-833) as many as seventy astronomers and mathe- 
maticians combined their efforts to produce the ‘Verified Tables’ named 
after the Khaliph al-Zij al-Mamini al-Mumtahan. 


Thus the Arabo-Persian science of astronomical and mathematical 
geography had a very happy augury. But it did not fulfil all its promises. 
From the very beginning it suffered from some severe handicaps. To 
satisfy their voracious appetite for knowledge these early Muslims took 
their material from different and varying sources and it took them some 
time to get them synthesised, and at the time their efforts had begun 
to bear rich fruits they were overtaken by political calamities of the worst 
kind, undaunted they preserved the harvest to tne best of their ability 
and passed it on to progeny. Then, there was the problem of instru- 
ments used for these measurements, which took a long time to reach 
some degree of perfection. 
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For the measurement of latitude, whicn is so vitally important for 
the conclusive solution of our particular problems, they commonly em- 
ployed the solar method. But the calculations based on it could be very 
inaccurate, and, as it was realised by one of the greatest among these 
astronomers, Ibn Yainus (d. 1008), error of as much as 15° could creep 
in the calculation of latitude by this method. 


To remove this grave defect Ibn al-Haytham (d. 1039), ‘the greatest 
Muslim physicist and one of the greatest students of optics of all times’, 
recommended the bright fixed star method. By this method the latitude 
of Baghdad was determined as 33° 20 N., which is correct within a 
minute. But it is not known how many calculations were made by this 
method, and, of course, Kalah —a port in a distant, foreign land — 
could not and did not receive the attention paid to Baghdad. 


As for the determination of longitude it was a much more difficult 
problem. Firstly, there was the problem of choosing a prime meridian, 
secondly there was the difficulty of calculating the angular distance east 
and west of this line. ‘The confusion to which these problems led were 
emphatically expressed by al-Biriini (d.c. 1050) in his Qanin. For the 
above reasons we find these writers hopelessly confused about the mea- 
surement of the geographical co-ordinates of Kalah.*? 


Yaqut (d. 1229) in his great Geographical Dictionary, Mu’jam al- 
Buldan (1224), puts Kalah towards the equator,®* while al-Oazwint (d. 
1283) places it in the middle of the equator and further explains this 
strange expression of his by stating that at mid-day there nothing casts 
its shadow at all,84 and according to al-Bakuwi, who flourished in the 
early fifteenth century, it was under the equator.** 


Ibn Sa’id (d. 1274) places Kalah on the south-east corner; of what? 
—it is not clear. The longitude given by him does not mean any 
thing, because he puts it at 154° 12’°* The anonymous writer of Kitab 
al-Atwal (‘Book of Longitudes’) gives 130° Long. and Latitude “8° out- 
side the first climate towards South” as quoted by Abu ’] Fida (d. 1331) 
in his famous Taqwim al-Buldin.2* Kitab al-Atwal’s latitude does not 
mean much, but his longitude is not far from the correct figure, if we 
calculate it, as these writers usually did, from the Atlantic Ocean. Abu'l- 
Fadl (d. 1602) the great Prime Minister of Akbar accepts the wrong 
latitude, and makes the longitude still more wrong, by placing it at 140°.°8 


But there was also an al-Birini (Abu Rayhan Muhammad bin Ah- 
mad, d. after 1050).°° “Traveller, philosopher, mathematician, astro- 
nomer, geographer, encyclopaedist. One of the very greatest scientists 
of Islam, and, all considered, one of the greatest of ali times.”*° Accord- 
ing to Sprenger “he was the first — [and we would like to add; also the 
last in mediaeval times] who fixed the longitude and latitude of the 
towns with a degree of accuracy which, when the names are transformed 
to a map, give us a picture of the country concerned.”*! 


In his astronomical encyclopaedia dedicated to Sultan Mas’iid, son 
of Sultan Mahmiid Ghaznawi, and named Kitéb Oanin al-Mas’idi 
fi al Hay’at wa ’I-Nujim (1030) the longitude of Kalah that he is re- 
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tted to have determined is the same as that given in Kitab al-Atwal 
1.e. 130° East from the western bank of the Atlantic Ocean. Now this 
bank was, according to al-Biriini, suppesed to be 10°W. from Canary 
Islands,*2 which are 17° 00’ W. from Greenwich. Thus if we substract 
27° we should get the longitude from Greenwich. In this case 130° — 
27° = 103°E., which is incorrect by 1° 34’ only, not much wide of the 
mark by the mediaeval standard.** 


From tne point of view of our controversy, we are more concerned 
with the latitude, whether it is in the region of 10° North in Kra, as 
claimed by Ferrand, or 6° North in Kedah, as has been generally assumed, 
or 3° North in Klang, as submitted in this article. Here, the Scribe’s 
Devil steps in. In the Qanin printed at Hydrabad, India, the latitude is 

C i.e. 8° anterior to the equator and beyond the First Clime,* and the 
same is quoted in the Taqwim al-Buldan,** but MS ‘B’ of the Technical 
Department of the War Museum of Istambol, ‘Turkey, has “ § ’ i.e. 10° 
while al-Oalgashandi (d. 1418) in Subh al-A’sha quotes 0 (zero degree). 
All this needs further enquiry. 


What is needed is, firstly, a careful elimination of the errors intro- 
duced by the scribes, secondly, a clear explanation of such terms as “(the 
region) which is anterior to the equator, beyond the first clime”, and 
“(the region) which is beyond the equator, without any latitude (or 
‘with a southern latitude’ according to some other MSS)”. For the 
subject under discussion the relative positions of easily identified place- 
names of South-East Asia may be useful tentatively. Presuming that the 
figures of the above-quoted Hyderabad edition of Oaniin are correct, 
Island of Sarandib (Ceylon) is 10°, ‘Island of Lamuri’ (Lambri region) 
9°, and ‘Island of Kalah’ 8° “anterior to the equator beyond the first 
clime”’, while ‘Island of Sribiza’ (Sri Vijaya) is 1° “beyond the equator 
without latitude (or with a southern latitude). This places Kalah region 
one degree south to the region of Lambri in North Sumatra and nine 
degrees north to the region of Palembang, which roughly corresponds 
with the position of the Klang region. But the ‘Island of Lankabalis’ 
(Nicobar) is 2° “anterior to the equator, beyond the first clime”, which 
does not fit in any pattern. 


But we have got another shorter work of al-Birini on the subject 
completed at the same time as Oanin. It is an abstract of geometry, 
arithmetic, astronomy and astrology, named Kitab al-Tafhim li awa'il 
sana at al-tanjim (‘Book of Instruction in the preliminaries of the art 
of astronomy’). Unlike Oaniin it does not wait for finishing touches. 
It is an exceptionally careful work. J. H. Kramers writing on DJUGH- 
RAFIYA (‘Geography’) for the Encyclopaedia of Islam points out the 
inaccuracies of the Muslim latitudes and longitudes and states, “Al- 
Birtints conscientious calculations in his Kitab al-tafhim make a rare 
exception”.*8 Here we don’t get a direct answer to our enquiry: Kalah’s 
latitude or longitude is not directly given, but there is a statement which 
has got full bearing on the subject. Having made ‘exceptionally con- 
scientious calculations’ al-Biriini says, “The equator starts from the Sea 
of the South China, passes to the Island of Zabaj (which contains gold), 
running between the islands of Kalah and Sribiza, then to the South 
of the Island of Silan [Ceylon] over the islands of Dibajat [Maldives], 
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then to the North of the land of the Zanj [Zanzibar] over the islands 
and the coast of the Sea of Sofala, then to the North of the Mountains 
of Oumr [‘sources of the Nile’), till it reaches the Western [Atlantic] 
Ocean”.*® A surprisingly modern conception of equator! But not so 
surprising, as it “demonstrates the universality and timelessness of a 
great mind. One could compile a long series of quotations from al- 
Bertini written a thousand years ago that anticipate supposedly modern 
intellectual attitudes and methods”.®® — And the above quotation will 
certainly find a place in that list. 


According to this statement of al-Biriini equator runs through the 
island of Zabaj between Kalah and Sribiza. There is no serious con- 
troversy, now, about Zabaj being Sumatra and Sribiza being Sri Vijaya, 
ie. Palembang. Equator running between Palembang and Kalah should 
be at equal distance from both the places, otherwise the expression would 
mean nothing. Thus, Palambang being 3° 00’ S., Kalah should be 3° 
00’ N. which puts it right at the estuary of the Sungei Klang. 


So, we have reached the first stage in our quest of Kalah. 


We feel that now there is perhaps a prima facie case for Kalah being 
located in the Klang region. ‘To arrive at a conclusion we have yet to 
cross many hurdles. We have to identify neighbouring place-names; 
Jaba, for stance, which with so many variations is such a confusion. 
Zabaj, Jaba, Jaba ‘the Indian’, Jaba ‘the wet’, Jaba ‘the dry,’ Java, N. 
Jaba, and BJaba —all this superficially appears to be so much of a 
jabber, but in fact has a lot of significance for a student of history. 


Then, we have to look into the social, political and economic conditions 
of Kalah as depicted by these Arab and Persian writers. The stories of 
the thriving trade of tin of Kalah which had captured the world market 
of those days; of the flourishing industry of the Keris of Kalah which 
was praised by the Prophet and sung by the poets of Arabia; of the 
waves of the people of Kalah going to East Africa in search of good iron 
for their sword-industry and leaving their lasting impression on the cul- 
true and language of Malagasy (Madagascar); of the political relations of 
Kalah with her Malaysian neighbours and with the Indian and the Chi- 
nese world — all these facts of the history of Malaysia — and much more 
—remain hidden, closed and locked in the Arab and Persian accounts. 
And the key to this ‘hidden treasure’ lies in the Mystery of Kalah. 


So, the quest of Kalah is 


(to be continued) 


P.S. — It is regretted that as founts of International Phonetic svmbols are 
tnavailable here, JF] and ? are substituted for the I.P. symbols of the velar 
nasal and voiceless glottal stop phonemes respectively. 


It is also regretted that Ptolemy’s, al-Idrisi’s, the Catalan, and the modern maps 
of the region under review could not be included in the present issue of the journal. 
These will be published along with the second instalment of this article. 
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sessions both on land and sea (Mas’udi). ‘The identification of this toponym 
with both the Mon version (rahnman) and the Pali version (Ramanna) of 
the kingdom of Pegu is evident (for the two versions vide Blagden, C.O., 
Telaing, Mon and Ramannadesa, in Journal of Burma Research Society 
(JBRS), IV, 1914 pp. 57-60) Yule and Cordier were correct in identifying 
it with Rahmanniya, but they had a reservation: “I should be sorry to define 
more particularly limits of the region intended by the Arab writer [Masudi]” 
(Yule & Cordier, Marco, I, 243). Ralph Fitch, who visited India between 
1583 and 1591, (Foster, Early Travels in India, Oxford, 1921, p. 26, n, 5) 
and Manrique, who visited the city of Ramu (Cox’s Bazar) in 1630 (Ben- 
gal Past and Present, XIII, pp. 229 et seq. and 268) refer to a kingdom of 
Rame (or Ramu) situated between Chittagong and Arakan. According to 
Pref. R.C. Majumdar this was the home-kingdom of the Palas and for this 
reason the Arabs designated them by this term. He thinks it significant that 
later the term Rahma denoted the Kingdom of Pegu, presumably because it 
then formed a part of the later Kingdom (“Lama Taranatha’s Account of 
Bengal”, in Indian Historical Quarterly (1.H.Q.), XVI, 1940, pp. 232-234). 
Also Cf. Ferrand, Relations, p. 29, p. 36, and p. 43, n.2. et seq. 
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KALAH 


The second is os! ) oF go! » (Rami or Ramni) island. Not only the 


name but the account of this island as given by Ibn Khurdadhbih is so 
identical with the island of Ramree or Ram-byi ‘the country of Rama’ that 
the compilers of the Imperial Gazetteer Atlas of India, 1931, (p. 47) and the 
historian of Burma, A.P. Phayre, are in no doubt ‘about this identification 
(Phayre. “On the History of Pegu”, JBAS, XLII, 1873, Part I, No. I, p. 24, 
note). But the same can not be said about Ramni of some other writers. 


The third is still more towards south, $Y i.e. Lamuri (of Buzurg bin 
Shahriyar, Rashid Din etc.) which is identical with Lambri of Marco Polo,. 
Lamori of Father Odoric and Lamiri of Sejarah Melayu and is situated in 
North Sumatra (Van der Lith, pp. 66, 125, & 176, Yule, Marco, 11. pp. 
299-301, Cathay, II, p. 146; De Josselin De Jong, MJTG, 9, p. 67, Brown, 
Malay Annals, JMBRAS, XXV, Pts, 2 & 3, p. 42) Gerini in his effort to 
tidy up the history of the region, has mixed up the three place-names 
(Researches, pp. 673-702) and Ferrand confuses the last two, possibly on 
account of his theory: Malay r is always equal to an Arab 1 (Relations. 
pp. 25, 36 et seq.) The question will be further discussed later on. 


The actual text says oylw os ea ee Sue Canal oI! So) 
(lit. ‘and who intended China, turned or dicemed from B.LIN iat put 
Sarandib on his left). This description follows that of the island of Rami 
and of its neighbouring islands, which evidently implies that the island of 
Rami was not on the regular route to China and could not be Lambri 
North Sumatra). Ibn Khurdadhbih is talking of three routes from B.LIN 
and not two as has been wrongly assumed by many of his commentators. 
Lamuri is distinctly mentioned as being on the way to Cathay by Buzurg bin 
Shahriyar (955 A.D.) Ibn Said (1274 A.D. quoted in van der Lith, p. 258), 
yo Polo (1292-3), Rashid-ud Din (1310) and Odoric (1323). See note 
above. 


Modern Barus is on the west coast of Sumatra, but from the Arab, the 
Chinese, and the earlier western accounts it appears that the term was applied 
not only to the port, but to the country of which it must be the principal 
town. For fuller discussion sce the Section on the neighbouring places of 
Kalah. 


See the Section on the neighbouring places of Kalah. 


Pulao Jumar, near Arao Islands (Lat. 2° 45’N, Long. 100° 45’E) is the place 
recommended by Sulayman al-Mahri for crossing over from the east coast of 
Sumatra to the west coast of Malaya, Vide, Ferrand, G., Instructions Nautiques 
et Rautiers Arabes et Portugais, Vol. II, folio 89 = Paris, 1925. The present 
day concentration of the Menangkabaus in the Klang region of Selangor State 
and its neighbouring Negri Sembilan is also the evidence of that part of Malaya 
being the customary arrival place for vessels from Sumatra. 


Van der Lith, op. cit., p. 126; Ferrand, Relations, Vol. I, pp. 36, 182, 183. 
Vol. II, 301, 361, 414, 583. 


bing der Lith, op.cit., p. 258; Ferrand, Relations, Vol. II, pp. 343, 383 and 


Kimble, G.H.T., Geography in the Middle Ages, p. 66, London, 1938. 
Beazley, op cit., pp. 534. 
Ibid., p. 526. 


Tie’n-Tse-Chang, Sino-Portuguese Trade, from 1514 to 1644, A Synthesis of 
Portuguese and Chinese sources, p. 21, Leyden. 1954. 
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Yule, Marco, II, pp. 280-309. 
Yule, Cathay, II, pp. 146-150. 
Ibid., Vol. IV, pp. 92-103, & 145-148. 


Cabaton, Antoine, article on CHAMS in Encyclopaedia of Religion and | 
Ethics, Vol. II, Edinburgh, 1932, pp. 340-350, and on INDO-CHINA 
in E.I. Vol. II, pp. 504-510; Ravaisse, P., “Duex Inscriptions au Coufiques 
Du Campa,” in JA, Series II, Vol. XX, 1922, pp. 247-289; Maspero, M.G,, 
Le Royaume de Champa, p. 25, Paris/Brussells, 1928. Fresh evidence on this 
subject has been presented in the present writer’s paper on “The Role of China 
in the Spread of Islam in South-East Asia” submitted for the forthcoming 
Conference of South-East Asian Historians. 


de Eredia, E.G., Desrcription of Malacca and Meredional India and Cathay, 
ed. by J.V. Mills in JMBRAS, III, Pt. I, p. 49; Rentse, Anker, “History of 
Kelantan” in JMBRAS, XII| Pt. II, p. 55; Paterson H.S., “An Early Malay 
Inscription from Trengganu’, in JMBRAS, II, Pt. 3, 252-261. , 


Adat Atjeh ed. by G.W.J. Drewes and P. Voorhove, p. 31, Hague, 1958, 
The subject has been discussed in detail in the present writer’s paper on ‘Ben- 
gal’s Relations with Her Neighbours in S.-E. Asia, (1200-1600 AD),” read 
at the Tenth Pakistan History Conference held at Rajshahi in February this 
year, and is to be published soon. 


V 


A Persian word meaning ‘the Book of the Road’ (rah or rah—road; nime— 
letter, book). The Persian name becam2 mani in Arabic through metathesis, 


and we got the Arabic word rahmani or rahmanaj for these nautical guides. 
Many other nautical terms were borrowed by the Arabs from the Persian 
language. Ferrand, G., L’Element Persan dans les taxtes Nautiques Arabes des 
XVe et XVIe siecles, JA, Vol CCIV, April—June 1924, pp. 193-257. 


De Goeje, MJ. (ed.), Ahsan al-Taqasim fi ma’rifat al-Agalim, Bibliothica 
Geographoram Arabicorum, No. 3, p. 11, Leiden, 1906. 


Hasan, Hadi, A History of Persian Navigation, pp. 129-130, London, 1928. 
Romances like this have led to the growth of the Alexander legend in the 
Malayasian folk-lore. 


Ferrand, G., (ed.) Instructions nantiques et routiers Arabes et Portugais, 
Vol. I, folio 3 r. et seq. Paris, 1921-1923. 


Ibid., folio 4 r. 


For full bibliography on the subject see Ferrand, G., article on SHIHAB al- 
DIN Ahmad ibn Majid, El, Vol. IV, pp. 362-368. Perhaps it will not be 
out of place to add a few notes to the masterly written article of Ferrand. 
(i) Ibn Majid was an Arab of Najd born at Julfar, but all the Portugese 
accounts describe him as a Moor of Gujerat. Ferrand expresses his inability 
to explain this discrepancy (p. 363 (a)). A perusal of the history of the 
Muzaffar Shahi dynasty’s tule over Gujerat will show that the splendour of 
the Gujerat court and the prosperity of its maritime trade attracted a large 
number of Arabs from the Red Sea and Persian Gulf ports. (Vide. Zafat 
al-Walih bi Muzaffar wa Alih by ’Abd Allah Muhammad bin ’Umar, who 
himself came from Mecca in 1555, edited by Sir E. Denison Ross, Mirats- 
Sikandari, Mirat-i-Ahmadi, History of Gujarat by M.S. Commissariat, ete. 
An interesting outcome of the Arab contacts with Gujerat was the wealth of 
literature in Arabic produced in Gujerat at that time which has been studied 
by Bagirali Muhammadali Tirmidhi in his Ph.D. thesis submitted to the 
University of Bombay in 1947.) Contemporary biographical dictionaries, 
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like al-Nur al-Safir fi Akhbar al-Oarn al-’Ashir and Khulasat al-Athar fi A’yan, 

al-Oarn al-Hadi ’Ashar are full of the description of the constant voyages 

made by these enterprising people between the land of their birth and that 

of their adoption. [he author of the first named voluminous biographical 

dictionary ’Abd al-Oadir bin Shaykh bin ’Abd Allah al’Aydrus was one of 

them. ‘The long title by which he was known, Muhy al-Din al-Shaykh al- 

n and Yamani al-Hadrami al-Hindj, tells us about the mnugrations, that he made, 
HINA | he originally belonged to Yemen, migrated to Hadramawt and finally settled 
ifiques down in Gujerat, Ahmedabad, where he died in 1628. Likewise our pilot 


ae Ibn Majid appears to have come to Gujerat early in his youth where he must 
is 


Ching have received his education in 4)! 4.» “the Indian Mathematics” which 
oming he proudly mentions to have learnt in his boyhood, without telling us where 
(Ferrand, Instructions. Vol. I, folio 116 r.). It was this knowledge of the 
“Indian Mathematics” that gave him the partly-Arabic-and-partly-Sanskrit title 
vathay, Murallim (Ar. ‘pilot’, lit. ‘teacher’) Kanaka (Sansk. “‘Astrologer), which was 
iM. bs corrupted by the Portuguese into Malemo Cana. 
Malay 
Ibn Majid was also a poet of some merit. A number of his treatises are 
versified tor easy memorising. In one such Qasida (Ode) named ‘Ode of 
1958. Mecca’, he composed a beautiful prologue (tashbib) in which he portrayed 
“Ben- the beauties of the ‘gazelles’ of the tribe of “Amir. One of these gazelles he 
” read luckily married, but the other love, the wander-lust, separated them and he 
vy this came to Gujerat leaving her behind with tears flowing down her cheeks. After 
this short and paintuliy sweet poetic prologue (folio 164 v. — 165 v.) the 
puot in him takes control and he goes on giving his usual nautical instructions 
with their mathematical measurements for a sea voyage trom Arabia to Gujerat. 
Most probably these opening verses ot the ‘Ode ot Mecca’ explain why Ibn 
Majid an Arab by birth and descent was called a Moor trom Gujerat by the 
Portuguese. (ii) Not only Gujerat, but the whole western coast of India 


icin was receiving a new wave of Arabian influx in fifteenth and sixteenth centuries 


oat under the prosperous indenpendent Muslim principalities of the Deocan. 


ouides, Kminent among the Arabs who got settled in Deccan was the erudite and 
Persian versatile scholar and statesman, Jamal al-Din Abu ‘Alawi al-Shalli al- 
25 des Hadrami (d. 1682), who besides compiling a supplement to the biographical 
dictionary ot his compatriot ‘Abd al-Uadir, referred to above, has also written 
tour treatises on nautical astronomy, namely Risalah fi ‘ilm al-Migat, Risalah 
iothica fi ma’rifat ittitaq al-Matali’ wa ikhtilanna, Risdlah fi al-Mugantir, and Risalah 
fi al-Asturlab. (al-Muhibbi, Muhammad bin Fadl Allah, Khulasat al-Athar 
fi A’yan al-Qarn al-Hadi ‘Ashar, Vol. III, pp. 336-338, Cairo, 1284 A.H.). 
1928. A careful publication of these treatises may advance the study of the subject 
in the started by Ferrand. (ii) Ferrand mentions how the memory ot lbn Majid’s 
navigational exploits is kept green by the people sailing out of the Red Sea 
into the vast expanse ot the Indian Ocean (L‘astronomie, p. 228; E. 1., Vol. 
rtugals, IV, p. 36). In this connection it may be interesting to note that a nautical 
journal kept by a Muallim (pilot) ot Konkan (Gujerat) who lived in the 
reign of Aurangzib (1657-1706) strongly recommends saying Fatiha in honour 
ot tbn Majid betore setting sail. ‘This nautical journal was kept in Konkani 
AB al: dialect ot Gujerati and is interspersed with passages in Persian. It is at the 
not te moment preserved at the Library attached to the Jami Masjid of Bombay. 
ead ‘Lhe first page bearing the title ot the treatise and the name of the author 1s 
rtugese missing. Internal evidence shows that the author was alive during the reign 
ability of Aurangzib. 
he 
vd . Ferrand, G., Article on SULAYMAN al-MAHRI, E.I. Vol. IV. pp. 529-535. 
1 large Instructions Nautique, Vol. II consists of these treatises. 
fat 
. pe . It is worth noting that a clearly written manuscript of al Mahri’s al-‘Umdat 
fir‘at-i- is in the Oriental Library of Islamia College, Peshawar (MS No. 1935). 
t. ete. This manuscript was copied in the month of Rabi’ al-Thani, 1007 A.H. 
alth of (1598 A.D.) by a South Indian pilot, Mu’allim ‘Ali bin Mu/allim Husayn 
studied al-Chuli (sic). 
to the 
onaries, 9. Newbold, op. cit, Vol. II, p. 30. 
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Albuquerque, Braz de, The Commentaries of the Great Afonso Dalboquerque, 
Vol. 3, pp. 66 & 155, Hakluyt Series. 1875-85. 


Ferrand, Instructions, Vol. I, folio 103 v. 

Ibid, folio 103 r. 

Ibid., vol. II, folio 89 r. 

Ibid., folio 56 v. 

Ferrand, Relations, Vol. I, p. 533, note 9. 

Sauvaget, op. cit., pp. 8-9 Ferrand, Relations, Vol. I, pp. 38-39. 


Kimble, op. cit, p. 51; Minorsky, op. cit., p. XV; Ahmad, Nafis, Muslim 
Contribution to Geography, pp. 61-70. Lahore, 1947. 


Tibbets, MJTG, p. 27. 

Ibid., p. 29. 

Reinaud, op. cit., p. 93 Ferrand, Relations, Vol. I, p. 83. 
Tibbets, op. cit., pp. 27-29. 


Yaqut, Mu’jam al-Buldan, Vol. V, p. 415 and vol. VII, p. 148, Cairo, 1906; 
Gildemeister (ed.) Qazwini’s Athar al-Bilad wa Akhbar al-‘Ibad. p. 69, Bonn, 
1838; Ferrand, Relations, Vol. I, pp. 221-222 and Vol. II, 314. 


Tibbets, op. cit., p. 29. 
Van der Lith, op. cit., p. 176; Ferrand, Relations, Vol. II, p. 588. 
Tibbets, op. cit., p. 29. 
Beazley, op. cit., p. 29. 


Burton, R.F. (trans.), “The Book of the Thousand Nights and. a Night’, Vol. 
VI, p. 386, London, 1897. 


VI 


A select bibliography of the English literature on the subject is as follows:— 
Ahmad, Nafis, Muslim Contribution to Geography, Lahore, 1947; Ahmad, 
S. Maqbul, article on Djughrafiya, E.I. (New Edition in press); Barthold, V.V., 
Preface in Minorsky, V., Hudud. al-Alam (translation & Commentary), Gibb 
Memorial, Oxford, 1937; Beazley, R., The Dawn of Modern Geography, Vol. I 
& III, New York, 1949; Kimble, G. H. J. Geography in the Middle Ages, London, 
1938; Kramers, J. H., article on Geography and Commerce in Arnold, T., & 
Guillaume, A. (ed.) The Legacy of Islam, Oxford, 1931, and article on Djugh- 
rafiya in Supplement to the E.I., 1938; and Schoy, C., Geography of the Muslims 
of the Middle Ages, in The Geographical Review (American Geographical 
Society), Vol. XIV, 1924, pp. 257-269. 


Kimble, op. cit., p. 51. 


Barbier de Meynard, C., (trans & ed.), Le Livere des Routes et des Provinces, 
par Ibn-Khordadbeh, p. 64 (Arabic Text), p. 188 (trans); de Goeje, M|., 
(ed.) Kitab al-Masalik wa’l Mamilik, Bibliothica Geographorum Arabicorum 
(B.G.A) Part VI, p. 66, Leiden, 1889; Ferrand, Relations, Vol. I, p. 27. 
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Ibid. 


Ibid. 


Barbier de Meynard, op.cit., p. 65 (Arabic), p, 189 (trans); de Goeje, ibid.; 
Ferrand, op. cit., p. 28. For the reading of the toponym see Section VII, below. 


Houtsma, M. Th., (ed.), Historiae, Vol. I, p. 207. Leiden, 1883; Ferrand, 
Relations, Vol. I, p. 50. 


De Goeje, M.J., (ed.) Mukhtasar Kitab al-Buldin, B.G.A., Part V, p. 12, 
Leiden. 1885; Ferrand, Relations, Vol. I, p. 58. 


De Goeje, M.J., (ed.) Kitab al-A’lak al-Nafisa, B.G.A., Part VII, p. 88, Leiden, 
1892; Ferrand, Relations, Vol. I, p. 68. 


Kimble, op. cit., p. 53. 

Ahmad, S. Magbul, Travels of Abu ‘I Hasan ‘Ali b. Al-Husayn Al-Mas’udi 
in Islamic Culture (1.C.), Vol. XXVIII, No. 4, Oct. 1954, pp. 509-524, also 
Al-Mas’udi’s Coutributions to Medieval Arab Geography, in I. C., Vol. XXVII, 
No. 2, April 1953, pp. 61-77 and Vol. XXVIII, No. 1, Jan. 1954, pp. 275-286. 


Barbier de Meynard & Pavet de Courteille (ed.), Les Prairies d'Or, Vol. I, 
p. 340, Society Asiatique, Paris, 1861: Ferrand, Relations, Vol. I, p. 98. 


Barbier de Meynard & Pavet de Courteille, op. cit., Vol. II, pp. 326-27; 
de Goeje, M.J., Kitab al-Tanbih wa ‘I-Ishraf, B.G.A., Part VIII, p. 358, Leiden, 
1894. 


Mehren, A.F., (ed.) Cosmographie de Chems-ed-Din Abou Abdallah Moham- 
ned ed-Dimichqi, p. 208, St. Petersburg, 1866; (trans.) Manuel de la cosmo- 
graphie du, moyen age, p. 203, Paris, 1874; Ferrand, Relations, Vol. II, p. 383. 


See Notes, 3-6 above and Section V, notes 16 and 20. 

Blagden, C.O., Notes on Malay History, JSBRAS, No. 53, 1909, pp. 147-148. 
For a fanciful account of the foundation of Malacca see Brown, C.C., 
(trans.) Sejarah Melayu or Malay Annals, JMBRAS, Vol. XXV, Pts. 2 & 3, 
1952, pp. 51-52. 

Ibid., p. 64. 

Begbie, P.J., The Malayan Peninsula, p. 87, Madras. 1834. 

Newbold, op. cit., Vol. II, pp. 29-30. 


Bird, I.L., The Golden Chersonese and the Way Thither, p. 219, London, 
1883. 


Mon Jamaluddin, History of Port Swettenham, an Honours academic exercise, 
Department of History, University of Malaya, Singapore, 1958. 


Malacca Strait Pilot, Hydrographic Department, Admiralty, London, 1946, p. 
150. 


Ibid., pp. 150-167. 


Sauvaget, op. cit., p. 8. 


Newbold, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 30. 
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27. The Arabic text reads as follows O\S !s) Ce) Ge lk Ogee 5 JI I ol 


pall 43 woh, yb which literally means: ‘Seamen call that-which. 


is-between-two-gulfs when there is a passage for them in that, ‘ 
s.r. 1.’ This long-winded tortuous sentence is not so in the original terse Arabic, 
Ferrand’s translation: “que les marins appelent surr et au pluriel sarair, qui est le 
point de jonction de deux detroits ou canaux’” (which seamen call surr, plural 
sara’ir, which is the point of junction of two straits or canals), (p. 98) is wrong 
and misleading. 

Arab lexicographers do not define s.r.r (sarr or surr) the way al-Mas’udi 
defines it. The most comprehensive Arabic Dictionary, Lisan al-‘Arab, devotes 
seven long pages to the different derivatives and nuances of the root-word, 


s.r.t., but the only nearest word having above meaning is pool istarr, ‘said 


of ditches and trenches, when they are extremely narrow’. (Vol. V, pp. 119- 
125, Bulaq edition). It is significant that al-Mas‘udi explicitly points out 
that it is a term used by seamen. The present writer would prefer to read it 
sarr and thinks it likely that the word is derived from the Malay word sélat, 
meaning ‘strait’, — undergone the linguistic process commonly called ‘con- 
tamination’ by the philologists (or preferably ‘blending’ as suggested by Dr. 


J. Gonda, Sanskrit in Indonesia, p. 281, Nagpur, 1952). 


Maxwell, George, In Malay Forests, pp. 84-95, also pp. 237-238, Singapore, 
1957. 


Za’aba, Zain al-‘Abidin bin Ahmad, Some Malay Legendary Tales, in JMBRAS, 
Vol. XXIV, Pt. I, 1951, pp. 85-89. 


Ibid, The Origin of some Malay Place-Names, JMBRAS, Vol. III, Pt. 1. 
1925, pp. 79-81. 


See Note 1, above, p. 98; also Wright, J.K., Notes on the knowledge of latitudes 
and longitudes in the middle ages, in Isis, International Review devoted to the 
History of Science and Civilization, Vol. V. 1923, pp. 75-98; Ferrand, Instruc- 
tion, Vol. III. Sarton, G., Introduction to the History of Science, Vols. I & Il, 
Carnegic Institution of Washington, 1950, gives an excellent introduction to 
the Arab and Persian writers on these and all the allied subjects along with the 
bibliography of all the literature available on the respective authors in Western 
languages. 


Another element of confusion was that the Ptolemic system of the seven climes 
had become just a part of tradition; its geometrical basis was lost. Conse- 
quently, we find that very different figures are given for the latitude of the 
demarcation lines of the climes. 


Yaqut, Shihab al-Din Abu “Abd Allah Yaqut bin Abd Allah al-Hamawi, Mu 
jam al-Buldan, Vol. VII, p. 277, Egypt, 1906. The actual words of Yaqut are 
rlorw Vibes V5 pe <? » ‘towards the direction of the equator’, guarded enough state- 
ment for the scientific mind of the Middle Ages. But Ferrand carelessly 
translated it, ’sur la ligne de l’equateur’ (on the equator). (Relations, Vol. | 
p. 230). It seems that Yaqut had the right conception about the position of 


Kalah being 3° North of equator, for under the heading +\¢-»YiL> , the 


equator, he quotes al-Biruni’s statement of Kitab al-Tafhim, the significance of 


which will be discussed later on (p. 89 of this article), (Mu’jam-al-Buldan, 
op.cit., Vol. p. 


Gildemeister, Joannes (ed.) Al-Mukhtar fi bilid al-Hind wa ’I-Sind wa mia 
yaliha min al-jaza’ir, Selection from Qazwini’s Athar al-Bilad wa Akhbar al-’Ibad, 
p. 58, Bonn. 1838. Qazwini’s words are ror VI Ls lag 3 ‘in the middle of 
the equator’, Ferrand perhaps rightly interprets it as meaning, “exactement sur 
Yequateur’ (exactly on the equator), Relations, Vol. II, p. 312. 


35 Ferrand, Relations, Vol. II, p. 463. 
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Arabic text quoted in Van der Lith, Marvels. op. cit., p. 258; Ferrand, Relations, 
Vol. II, p. 343. The original text of Ibn Sa’id has not yet been published 
Ferrand had access to the MS preserved in Bibliotheque Nationale, which he 
has translated in his Relations, Vol. II, pp. 321-352. The relevant passages on 
Kalah and its neighbouring places have some verv valuable information for us 
which will be discussed later on. The text under reference will be also re- 
examined in the light of that information. 


Reinaud, M. and de Slane, (ed.) Geographie D’ Aboulfeda, p. 374. Paris, 
1840; Ferrand, Relations, Vol. II, p. 403. 

Sarkar, J.N., (ed.) Jarrett’s translation of Ain-i-Akbari of Abul Fazl-i-‘Allami, 
Vol. III. p. 57, Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal, Calcutta, 1948. 


See Boilot, D.J. article on al-BIRUNI, E.1., Vol. I (New Edition, 1960) 
pp. 1236-1238 and Sarton, Vol. I, op.cit., for the bibliography on this versatile 
genius, who was the first fruit of the Muslim contact with India and yet 
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Colonial Labor Policy and Administration: A History of Labor in the 

Rubber Piantation Industry in Malaya, c. 1940-1941. By J. N. Parmer. 

New York: Association for Asian Studies, 1960. Pp.xiit294. Appen- 
dices, Bibliography and Maps. $6.00 US. 


The publication of this book should be tollowed by the exclamation 
“at last!”. Since the days when Parmer visited us between 1952 and 
1954, we waited for the outcome of his careful and intensive research 
on the historical background of labour policy and administration as it 
affected the plantation workers. We then had a look at his Ph.D. thesis 
and could not but recognise its high degree of scholarship. Parmer’s 
thesis, after having been rewritten, is now published under this title. 


The book covers the political and economic background, the char- 
acter of the Indian and Chinese labour force, labour on the estates, 
legislation, administration, wages and unemployment policies in the rubber 
plantations industry of Malaya. The author would undoubtedly agree 
that the plantations industry besides rubber, covered oil palm, coconut 
—and to a very minor extent tea estates and, thus, that the legislative 
measures and policies he describes, would have applied also to labourers 
in those segments of the industry. 


All in all, up to date Parmer’s effort is the best in this line of work. 
Virginia Thompson and P. P. Pillai wrote worthwhile studies of policies 
and conditions of labour in Malaya. But they were pioneers and as such 
could only set down the broad outlines. C. Kondapi went further and 
W. L. Blythe wrote the first sketch of Chinese labour in Malaya where 
he traced, in a microcosmic manner, what Parmer has done on the larger 
canvas for the estate workers, mostly of Indian origin. Thus another 


book to fill a vacancy on such a small shelf is certainly very welcome 
indeed. 


Parmer was able to make use of much new material including, 
apparently, despatches from the “closed period” files in the Colonial 
Office, London. This, at the same time when Ph.D. graduands from 
the History Department of this University were being refused permission 
to read the same documents. Thus, we do feel a little put out — not 
with Parmer, but with the Colonial Office! 


The author’s approach to his work is the accepted one of the mono- 
grapher, who presents the documents, explains what they say and leaves 
the reader to draw the implications if any. Therefore, if we do agree 
that “the present effort . . . attempts to treat the political and economic 
aspects . . . rather more thoroughly . . .” (p.ix), we sorely miss the social 
aspect which we are sure Parmer could have covered just as ably as he 
chronicled legislation and policy. What was the policy on the spot? 
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What were the actual conditions on the estates? These questions are 
not put nor are they answered by the author — more the pity! 


Colonial despatches, reports, and minutes of meetings — as we who 
work in situ learned a long while ago — give little indication indeed 
of actual conditions. British Colonial Governors and their senior officials 
lived in continuous fear that their actions should be criticised by the 
Colonial Office in London and, more terrible still in so far as they were 
concerned, be dragged on to the floor of the Commons. Thus, both 
despatches and reports need a great deal of interpreting. 


The situation which Rottenberg so well described years ago about 
another Colony (“Labour Relations in the under-developed areas”, 
Economic Development and Cultural Change, December, 1952), applied 
fully to Malaya during the pre-World War II decades, and had not 
changed after 1945. Namely, that the intervention of the colonial 
Government in labour matters, was complicated by the simultaneous 
effect in the mind of its M.C‘S. officials, of irreconcilable desires — poli- 
tical neutrality, socio-personal identity with the employers’ class and res- 
ponsibility to the policy of Britain in Malaya. This situation was 
still clearly exemplified by post-World War II happenings (see °F C. 
Gamba, The Origins of Trade Unionism in Malaya, 1946-1950). ‘Thus, 
despatches were one thing, reports, another; and actual happenings still 
another! 


Lastly, the kangani system had psycho-social repercussions of 
a major magnitude among the Tamil estate community. It was not 
only the kangani’s “exploitation of the labourers’ ignorance and lack of 
sophistication” (pp.58 ff.). There were far more sordid aspects to which 
the authorities closed half an eye and employers seldom mentioned. 


The post-World War II conflict between labour and employers on 
the plantations was partly the outcome of communist jerrymandering. 
But the Malayan Communist Party could not have been so successful 
initially, if it had not been for the fact that live issues of labour were 
there for the taking, which trailed back to pre-war “narrow” policies, 


“lack” of appropriate legislation and wholesale disregard for social con- 
sequences, 


Had Parmer enlightened us on such and similar aspects, we would 
have been regaled with still more besides a first rate monograph. 


There are a few minor points of printing and omissions which may 
be mentioned in passing. The Malayan Trade Union Council (p.x) 
in 1959 became the Malayan Trade Union Congress. On page 214 
one should read Singapore ‘Traction Company (and not traction com- 
pany). At page 268, under Turner, one should read Malayan Historical 
Journal and not Historial. Lastly, during the pre-World War II period, 
as Parmer cleariy states, the trade union movement had not begun, and 
workers were not organized into trade unions. Therefore, in such a 
place as at p-218 it would be better not to use the word “union”, and 
at page 259, the employers (in 1937) could not possibly “. . . destroy 
... the unions .. .”. The reader should be clearly told that while 
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certain organizations of labourers had come to life (mostly fostered by 
the MCP) and did to a certain extent operate as unions (e.g. p.139) 
they were not legally recognised trade unions. 


> 








This book is pleasantly produced, clearly printed and handles well, 
Both the author and the Association for Asian Studies should be com- 
plimented. We now look forward with still greater interest to Parmer’s 
forthcoming History of Malaya. 















C. GamBa 
University of Malaya in 





Singapore. 








Bibliography of Malaya. Compiled by H. R. Cheeseman. 
London: Longman’s Green & Co., 1959. Pp. xi and 234. 35s. 





Mr. Cheeseman’s Bibliography of Malaya is to be welcomed as the 
first attempt to produce a classified list of source material covering every 
aspect of Malaya, but the over-ambitious nature of the work has detracted 
from the value of the individual sections. 














In some of the parts dealing with technical and scientific subjects 
Mr. Cheeseman has himself acknowledged difficulties in compiling com- 
prehensive lists, and indeed there are omissions which are surprising even 
to the layman. The list on Mining and Geology for instance makes no 
mention of the Memoirs of the Geological Survey Department of the 
Federation which are the most valuable and up-to-date source of infor- 
mation on the geology of the country. The section on plants too con- 
tains major deficiencies: not only is the very useful Gardens Bulletin 
virtually ignored, but there is inconsistency in listing some articles from 
the Malayan Nature Journal and the Raffles Museum Bulletin while 
disregarding others of greater importance. Even more glaring is the 
omission from the list of some of the basic works on Malayan plants, 
for example R. E. Holttum’s two volumes on the Flora of Malaya ot 
E. J. H. Corner’s Wayside Trees of Malaya. ‘There is also a noticeable 
absence, not only in the section on plants but in all the technical lists, 
of the numerous articles and even books produced by the staff of the 
University of Malaya in recent years. 


















































Turning to topics of more general interest, there are sections on 
archaeology, biography, education, literature, history, law and the peoples 
of Malaya. Although these sections are more comprehensive, there are 
some unexpected gaps. One wonders for instance, why Professor C. N. 
Parkinson’s War in the Eastern Seas 1793-1815, (London, 1954) should 
be omitted, when the list includes several of his smaller works. Several 
titles are incomplete and some of the notes incorrect. E. A. Blundell, 
for example, is described (page 79) as holding the office of Colonial 
Secretary in 1848, almost twenty years before the Straits Settlements 
became a colony. At that time Blundell was Resident Councillor of 
Malacca and he later became Governor of the Straits Settlements under 
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the East India Company, but he retired long before the introduction of 
the colonial regime. The most serious drawback, however, is the failure 
to give the pagination of books and articles, a defect which is the more 
to be deprecated in a bibliography purporting to give a comprehensive: 
and not a select list of sources, in which slight articles of ephemeral 
interest are thus listed alongside invaluable works of scholarship. 


Thus although Mr. Cheeseman’s work stands as a pioneer work in 
the field of Malayan bibliography and should prove of service as a pre- 
liminary introduction to students of Malayan history, his book would 
undoubtedly have been of greater value had he confined his attentions: 
to a detailed bibliography of a more limited field. 


C. M. Turnsutt. 
University of Malaya in 


Kuala Lumpur. 


The Annexation of Upper Burma. By D. P. Singhal. Singapore: 
Eastern Universities Press, 1960. Pp. viitl29, Map. $3.50 Malayan. 


This study of British-Indian policy towards Ava in the last decade: 
before the annexation is mainly derived from official correspondence and 
from the private papers of Ripon, Lytton, and Kimberley. Some of this 
material was utilised by Dr. S. Gopal in his Viceroyalty of Lord Ripon, 
1880-1884 (London, 1953) but in that work Burmese matters arise as 
episodes amid a series of other issues; it is beneficial to see the Burma 
problems set out in proper sequence. 


We begin with the last years of the reign of Mindon, the wisest 
of the erratic line of the Konbaung kings. Unlike the Chakri kings of 
Siam he was unable to adapt his medieval kingdom to the pressures of 
the modern world. Despite some superficial measures of reform Burma 
in the 1870’s was sunk in the atmosphere of the thirteenth century. 
This stasis had petrified Court etiquette. The rigid protocol was not 
relaxed in any particular to propitate Western amour propre: a com- 
plete contrast to Siam, where, from the time of Henry Burney’s mission 
(1825-6) the Court was prepared to modify its very similar system of 
etiquette to Western ideas of what was correct. The Burmese would 
not yield an inch, and the “Shoe Question” (the insistence that British 
envoys approached the Golden Feet upon their knees and _ barefoot) 
contributed substantially to the eventual breakdown of diplomatic rela- 
tions. Burmese obstinacy was matched by British obstinacy in another: 
important matter, that of direct diplomatic contact between the King 
of Burma and the Queen in England. The British-Indian government 
insisted that Burma must conform to its own pattern of diplomacy and 
deal only with the Viceroy or his representative. Again, this was in 
contrast to the case of Siam. The earliest British envoys came in the 
name of the Governor-General, but from 1850 they bore credentials 
signed by Queen Victoria, and this helped to make the path of con- 
cession more acceptable to the Thai kings. The main difference be- 
tween Burma and Siam (which ultimately made all the difference be- 
tween subjugation and independence) lay in the outlook of the monarch: 
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and his ministers in either country. In Siam there were influential 
advisers who saw that a shift in world power had taken place and who 
urged the necessity of revising traditional policies. From the Third 
Reign onward, the king heeded the warnings of his ministers, and moved 
with the times. But in Burma no minister had any real influence with 
the king, and so the shrewd advice of the worldly-wise Kinwun Mingyi 
was rejected with contempt. Foreign policy depended upon the king. 
Mindon built up personal goodwill with Sir Arthur Phayre and with 
Fytche his successor; but thereafter the Chief Commissioners were all 
men appointed direct from India, lacking any knowledge of the Burmese 
language, and personal contacts ceased. Thibaw, like the earlier Kon- 
baung kings, totally underestimated British power and tried to restore 
a chauvinistic isolationism, thereby precipitating his own dethronement. 


British policy (which is what this book is mainly about) rested 
upon a concept of India which was later eloquently stated by Lord 
Curzon: 


India is like a fortress . . . with mountains for her walls . . . be- 
yond these walls . . . extends a glacis of varying breadth and dimen- 
sion. We do not want to occupy it, but we also cannot afford to 
see it occupied by our foes. We are quite content to let it remain 
in the hands of our allies and friends, but if rivals and unfriendly 
influences creep up to it . . . we are compelled to intervene. 

Both on the North-West and North-East frontiers there was a good 


deal of disagreement among the arbiters of policy as to how strong, 
and how threatening these “rivals and unfriendly influences” were, and 
at what point it became necessary to intervene. There were two main 
schools, the “Masterly Inactivity” and the “Forward Policy” schools. 
Dr. Singhal traces in detail the debate on intervention in Burma from 
1879 to 1885. <A plan for the occupation of Upper Burma was made 
ready in 1879, but other problems were more pressing, and the “Fore- 
ward” Viceroy, Lytton, was replaced by the pacific Ripon. During his 
administration attempts werg made to arrive at a modus vivendi. In the 
Spring of 1882 a Burmese mission came to Simla. They were induced 
to agree that the British Resident at Mandalay would be received by the 
king “in full dress” (with shoes, presumably) while the Government of 
India decided to concede that a treaty of friendship should be drawn 
up in the name of Queen Victoria to meet the Burmese desire for direct 
relations. But before negotiations could be brought to a conclusion, 
the Burmese government recalled its envoys from Simla. According to 
Burmese ideas, an envoy or ambassador was merely the mouthpicce of 
the king; he could not be permitted to make terms himself. And so the 
chance to create a new relationship was lost. 


We cannot postulate a neat division into peaceful Liberals and _pre- 
datory Tories (Dr. Singhal notes that at least one senior official, Aitchison, 
changed his mind about annexation during this short period) but in 
fact, following the return of a Conservative Government with a notable 
expansionist, Lord Randolph Churchill, as Secretary of State for India, 


the invasion and annexation of Upper Burma followed within a few 
months. 


_ What finally weighted the balance in favour of intervention? Dr. 
Singhal discounts the usually accepted reason, the growth of French in- 
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fluence at Mandalay, and attaches greater importance to “the pressures 
brought to bear upon the British Government by British traders and 
chambers of commerce” (p. 88). 


This reviewer would like to see more evidence brought forward 
before accepting this change of emphasis. In notifying the Government 
of India of reports of French activity at Mandalay, Sir Charles Bernard, 
the Chief Commissioner, added: 


I conjecture that more than half of this is talk, and that much of 
the other half will not come to pass at present. But, I believe this 
much, namely, that French agents are trying to establish themselves 
strongly at Mandalay with a view to joining hands at some future 
time with French possessions on the upper reaches of the Read 
River (p. 73). 
Bernard was an outstanding opponent of annexation, but even he was 
agitated by the French intrigues. A blind suspicion of the French is 
one constant factor. Even Phayre had been stampeded out of his nor- 
mal calm and sanity by alarm at French activities hundreds of miles 
away in Indo-China. Perhaps the French threat was a mirage: but men 
are often influenced as much by disturbances in the mind as by distur- 
bances in actuality. And Dr. Singhal is a little too sceptical about the 
nature of the threat. Mentioning the rumours of a secret treaty and 
the French denial of its existence, he remarks “there is hardly any evi- 
dence to doubt the French assurances and to support British fears” 
(p- 76). But there is the evidence of a letter dated 15 January 1885 
from the French Premier, Jules Ferry, to the Burmese Foreign Minister, 
which reads: 


With respect to transport through the province of Tonquin to 
Burma, of arms of various kinds, ammunition and military stores 
generally, amicable arrangements will be come to with the Burmese 
Government for the passage of the same when peace and order 
prevail in Tonquin, and the officers stationed there are satisfied that 
it is proper and that there is no danger. 


This document fell into British hands in July 1885, and undoubtedly 
influenced the final decision. It is reproduced in Correspondence Relat- 
ing to Burmah, 1886, cmd. 4614. 


As regards the role of British commercial interests, the evidence 
cited is less than conclusive. There was the interference with river 
steamers and annoyance of Indian traders; but reparation was usually, 
eventually, forthcoming. There was the revival of the Burmese Crown 
monopolies which hit British traders; but monopolies were abolished in 
1882. There was agitation among the British mercantile community 
of Rangoon for annexation, but this received support neither from the 
Chief Commissioner nor from the Government of India. Finally, there 
was the case of the Bombay-Burmah Trading Corporation which pre- 
cipitated protests from the Chambers of Commerce of Rangoon, Cal- 
cutta, and Glasgow, and formed the basis of the final British ultimatum. 
This reviewer finds it hard to take the Chambers of Commerce seriously. 
In the later nineteenth century, a flood of paper from Birmingham, 
Bradford, Bristol, etc. deluged Whitehall, urging the need to intervene 
in East Africa, West Africa, South East Asia, and the Far East. Memo- 
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tials cost nothing, but when these Chambers of Commerce were asked 
to put up hard cash to finance a railway survey or other pioneering work, 
their enthusiasm was often found to have evaporated. Before assessing 
the economic factor in South East Asia we need to know much more 
about the interaction of commerce, government, and politics. How 
many retired colonial officials held directorships in companies operatin 
in the field? What were the contacts open to a firm like the Bombay- 
Burmah in Simla, Whitehall, and Westminster? These are but examples 
of many unanswered questions. ‘To hazard a guess, we may find that 
in the end, policy was influenced not so much by economic realities as 
by mirages again, such as the legend of the vast mineral wealth of Upper 
Burma, and the prospect of new markets to be gained by means of the 
“backdoor to China’. 









This work will interest those other than South East Asia specialists 
as an illustration of the operations of imperialism in its heyday. The 
British Government is depicted not as a Juggernaut, but more as a 
restraining influence upon the ambitions of men in the Government of 
India. British public opinion, Dr. Singhal considers, acted to hold the 
Imperialist spirit in check during these years. It will be interesting to 
see how the author views the effect of these same forces upon Indo- 
Afghan Relations, the subject of his next work to be published in the 
near future. 








Hucu TINKErR. 
School of Oriental & African 


Studies, 


University of London. 









Indonesia’s Struggle, 1957-1958. By Vishal Singh, Douglas S. Paauw 
and V. Hanssens under the direction of B. H. M. Viekke. The Hague: 
Netherlands Institute of International Affairs, 1959. Pp. 76. 

5 tables, 2 charts. 


















Turning points in contemporary history are difficult to judge, but, 
from the vantage point of 1960 it would seem clear that the beginning 
of 1957 was a point of departure for Indonesia. The fall of the second 
Ali Sastroamidjojo government in April of that year reflected a sharpen- 
ing of the country’s domestic crisis, and the Netherlands Institute of 
International Affairs has performed a useful service in presenting this 
study of the subsequent two years. The main dissatisfaction of a reader 
in 1960 is that the story stops where it does. Early 1957 may mark a 
break with the past, and the rebellion of 1958 may be a kind of climax, 
but the crisis itself continues. This, however, is a problem which besets 
all topical appraisal and the analyst must stop somewhere if he is to 
comment at all. This booklet is a sequel to an earlier one dealing with 
= year 1956 and one may hope that it will, in turn, be followed by 
others. 






Indonesia’s Struggle, 1957-1958, prepared under the direction of 
B.H.M. Viekke, is composed of three distinct papers dealing with 
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separate aspects of the total picture. The first by Vishal Singh, sketches 
in the main outlines of the political situation. The second by Douglas 
Paauw treats of the economic background to the crisis and of the effect 
upon the economy of the political developments of the two years in 
question. The third by V. Hanssens is devoted to a narrower question 
— that of the position of nationalist Chinese. 


In his introduction the director of the project draws attention to 
the fact that the inclusion of a contribution by an Indian scholar may 
help to counterbalance the tendency of western scholars to present a 
“too western approach”. One may doubt whether this hope is really 
fulfilled. Mr. Singh appears to the present writer to be as “western” 
in his approach as the other two contributors. He gives a useful sum- 
mary of the events of the two years and notices the increase in the polli- 
tical power of the President and of the Army, and the decline in the 
position of the Masjumi party. One may question some of his judg- 
ments. In the present writer’s view he overemphasizes the importance 
of Hatta, whose departure from the Vice-Presidency is seen as the cause 
of the subsequent chain of events. But as a judgment, in mid-course, 
of a rapidly changing situation, his rather cautious assessment is sound 
enough. 


The second paper, “The High Cost of Political Instability’, is the 
most sclid contribution of the three. Its brief analysis of the economic 
policies pursued by Indonesia since Independence provides a necessary 
framework for an understanding of the inflationary trends of the suc- 
ceeding two years. Dr. Paauw concludes that the primary cause of Indo- 
nesian inflation is continued government deficit financing, and considers 
that all measures hitherto taken to restrain inflationary pressures have 
merely been palliatives, since they have not been accompanied by an 
effort to bring government finances into approximate balance. 


The third paper, “The Campaign Against Nationalist Chinese in 
Indonesia”, possibly suffers more than the other two from its timing. 
Developments since it was written in some ways bear out its concluding 
warning that the campaign against nationalist Chinese might not easily 
be restricted to that group alone, and that they might have a prejudicial 
influence on the position of other Chinese elements in the community. 
In fact, the action taken by Presidential Regulation against Chinese 
traders in rural areas at the end of 1959, and the deterioration in Peking- 
Djakarta relations which followed protests made by the Chinese Embassy 
on the question, tend to put the more limited campaign against KMT 
sympathisers in a different light. The effect of the ultimate ratification 
in January, 1960, of the 1955 Treaty concerning the question of dual 
nationality of Chinese in Indonesia remains to be seen. 


The excellent presentation of the booklet is marred by the trans- 
position of pages 10 and 14, and 42 and 47. 


J. D. Lecce. 
The University of Western Australia. 
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An Outline Atlas of Eastern History. By R. R. Sellman. London: 
Edward Arnold (Publishers) Ltd., 1954. Pp. 63. 53 maps, short notes. 
of Commentary/Explanation, index. 9s. 


This atlas attempts to provide “an outline treatment of the often 
closely related history of India, Southeast Asia and China” through a 
system of maps and short appended explanatory notes (Foreword, p.3), 
Eighteen of the fifty three maps are devoted to Southeast Asia, including 
a few of the Federation of Malaya and Singapore, and the remainder are 
almost evenly distributed between India, China and Eurasia. 


Southeast Asia, with its inhcrent natural wealth and stragetic location 
astride one of the world’s main ocean trade and communication routes, 
lies wedged in between China and India, its two giant neighbours, with 
which it has had intimate relations for more than 2,000 years and which 
have profoundly influenced many facets of its life. While the history of 
India and China has been the subject of research by both native and 
foreign scholars for many decades, a scientific study of South-east Asian 
history, on the other hand, has begun only recently. 


Mr. Sellman’s atlas is the first of its kind for Southeast Asia, and 
deserves all the praise of a pioneer study. Unfortunately, in his apparent 
cagerness and anxiety to be the first in the field, the author has been 
content to base his work on outdated publications like those of the French 
scholar G. Coedés (Les Etats Hindouisés d’ Indochine et d’ Indonésie| 


[Paris, 1948]; Le Royaume de Dvaravati [Bangkok, 1929]; “Le Royaume 
de Crivijaya”, Bulletin de Ecole Francaise d’ Extréme Orient [Hanoil, 
xviii, 1918; etc.). In addition he appears to have been led astray by 
false prophets, with the result that not only are many of his maps mis- 
conceived but his explanatory text also needs clarification and correction. 
Space prevents me from itemizing all the errors, but I feel that a few points 
need comment. 


In the first place, since the publication of the researches of Professor 
C. C. Berg (“De geschiedenis, van pril Majapahit”, Indonesie [The 
Hague, 1950/1951], Vol. IV, pp. 481-520; Vol. V, [1951/1952], pp. 193- 
233; and “De Sadeng-oorlog en de mythe éan Groot-Majapahit”, 
Indonesié [1951/1952], Vol. V, pp. 385-422) it is no longer possible ‘to 
accept the areal extent and expansion of the Majapahit empire as given 
in the atlas (p. 28). Neither can it be maintained that the Straits of 
Malacca route used by the early Indian voyagers was cut off by Malay 
pirates in the sixth century, and that the Sunda Straits served as “an 
alternative sea route avoiding the Straits” (of Malacca?) (p. 15). The 
power of the early Malay pirates has been unduly exaggerated, and there 
is no evidence whatsoever to justify the assumption that they ever suc- 
ceeded in “cutting off” the Straits of Malacca as am ocean highway. Mtr. 
Sellman, here, appears to have been misled by a misinterpretation of 
Fa Hsien’s Fo-kuo-chi or Record of the Buddhist Kingdoms (Translated 
into English by S. Beal as Buddhist Records of the Western World, 
London, n.d.; by J. Legge as A Record of Buddhist Kingdoms, Oxford, 
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1886; and by H. A. Giles as The Travels of Fa-Hsien, Cambridge, 1923) 
probably via H. G, Quaritch Wales, The Making of Greater India, Lon- 
don, 1951). Furthermore in most instances there is no evidence, archae- 
ological or otherwise, from Southeast Asia, contemporary with the emer-. 
gence and heyday of the “Indianized” settlements in the area, so that 
writers on the early periods of Southeast Asian history have enjoyed 
considerable licence in their attempts to plot the routes supposedly fol-- 
lowed by the early Indian voyagers. In any case the routes followed 
would have been subject to continual change as the fortunes of the 
Indian and Indianized kingdoms of India and Southeast Asia, respectively,. 
waxed and waned. One thing, however, is certain, that though Indians 
did reach western Sumatra by this route, the Sunda Strait was never 
used as an ocean highway in the same sense as the Straits of Malacca,. 
until the coming of the Dutch in the sixteenth century. Likewise, it 
is misleading to include Kra as one of “the ports open to Indian ship- 
ping” (p. 15), for despite a thorough search no evidence, archaeological,. 
literary or otherwise, has been discovered to substantiate this claim, al- 
though it is common knowledge that the Kra Isthmus was a main high- 
way between the Indian Ocean and the China Sea in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. 


I believe too that the account of the contacts between Europe and 
China, with India as the intermediary (p. 11), could stand elaboration 
to include some mention of at least the K’un-lun (Southeast Asian) 
sailors who, as the researches of G. Ferrand (“Le K’ouen-louen’”, Journal 
Asiatique [Paris] Tome XIII, pp. 239-334; 431-492; and Tome XIV,. 
pp. 5-68; 201-241) have shown, played such a dominant role as inter- 
mediaries between India and China in the first millenium of the present 
era. 


Secondly, the whole question of Indian culture transference and the: 
emergence of Indianized city-states in Southeast Asia needs revision and 
clarification. Since the publication of the researches of J. C. Van Leur 
(Eenige beschouwingen betreffende den ouden Aziatischen handel, Mid- 
delburg, 1934, and Indonesian Trade and Society; Essays in Asian Social! 
and Economic History, The Hague, 1955) and F. D. K. Bosch (Het 
Vraagstuk van de Hindoe — Kolonisatie van den Archipel, Leiden, 1946,. 
and “Local genius en oud-Javaanse Kunst”, Mededeelingen der Konink- 
lijke Nederlansche Akademie van Wetenschappen, [New Series, deel 15,. 
pt. i], Amsterdam, 1952) it is no longer possible to accept the account 
of Indian culture transference as given by Sellman (pp. 1415). Simi- 
larly, following the publication of a paper by A. Grimes (“The Journey 
of Fa-Hsien: from Ceylon to Canton”, Journal of the Malayan Branch of 
the Royal Asiatic Society, [Singapore, 1941], (Vol. XIX, pt. I, pp. 76 
92) the sea route followed by the Buddhist monk, Fa Hsien in his 
journey from India to China, during the early years of the fifth cen- 
tury can no longer be accepted as mapped in the atlas (p. 17). Neither 
has it been established that Patani, Kelantan and Kedah were ever part 
of the Malacca Sultanate (map 31, p. 34) while there is little justifica- 
tion for the inclusion of Ceylon as a geographical sub-region of “The: 
Tamil South” (map 1, p. 5) in view of the fact that more than 69% 
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of the island’s population is either Sinhalese or Kandyan, (Census of 
‘Ceylon, 1953). 


The organization and production techniques of the Atlas are simple 
but somewhat limited. No attempt is made to introduce any new ap- 
proach to historical atlas compilation, and the system employed appears 
to be a mere reversal of the one used in conventional historical descrip- 
tion in the sense that the author has mainly shifted the emphasis from 
the verbal to the cartographic part of the work. It appears that the 
limitations of one technique in such cases inevitably reflect on the other 
and the result is a rather limited product both historically and geographi- 
‘cally. Historically this work is a somewhat unsuccessful attempt to chop 
history up into the common periodizations in which historians have of 
late been indulging, while geographically it violates almost every estab- 
lished tenet of cartography. The scale and the explanation of the con- 
ventional symbols used in the key, legend or margin are two funda- 
mentals of any intelligible map. Yet a number of maps (e.g. maps 49, 
52, 53, etc.) in the atlas omit the scale altogether, while others (e.g. 
maps 17, 20, 24, etc.) make no provision for the explanation of the 
various symbols and shades used. Likewise abbreviations are used freely, 
but they are not explained (map 26). The lettering, too, leaves a lot 
to be desired, for not only is it haphazard and poor in arrangement but 
-also in execution. Furthermore no uniform system has been followed 
in either the nomenclature of areas or in the transliteration of foreign 
names, while diacritical marks are employed for some foreign names 
(pp. 24-29) but are totally absent for most of the others. 


The text and maps are largely free from slips and misprints but in 
the event of a revised edition, the following might be corrected: Map 
48, ‘E'ndau’ is in the state of Johore and not in Pahang; Cape Rachado 
is a part of the State of Malacca and not of Negri Sembilan; the town 
of Telok Anson, Perak, is located in the south-west and not in the 
north east of the confluence of the Perak and Bidor rivers; p. 51, the 
senior British official in the Unfederated Malay States was known as an 
‘Adviser’ and not as a ‘Resident’; Map 34, p. 37, the Malacca Sultanate 
and the Johore Kingdom were not one and the same political unit: nei- 
ther did they occupy identical areas. There was never a European fort 
at Japara, Demak, Passaruan or Jambi, while the fort at Bantam (Ft. 
Speelwyck) was noi established till 1684 and that at Macassar not until 
after the Dutch conquest of 1667-1669; Cavite, which Sellman_ locates 
on Minanao Island, was and still is the naval base attached to 
Manila. Map 33, Macao was not in existence in 1514: The Portu- 
guese visited the coast of China in that year, but the first settle- 
ment was not established till 1555. Map 37; Formosa did not come 
under Dutch occupation until 1624: The Dutch moved to the Pes- 
cadoeres first after their repulse at Macao in June 1622. On the other 
hand, the Dutch had already established a factory in Japan by 1609 and 
not 1612. Map 30, p. 33, the first of the Ming voyages did not take 
place till 1405, though preparations for it were begun in 1403, while 
the seventh and the last voyage was not completed till July, 1433 (J. J. 
L. Duyvendak, “The True Dates of the Chinese Maritime Expeditions 
in the early Fifteenth Century’, T’oung Pao [Leiden, 1939], (Vol. 
XXXIV, pp. 341-412); map 35, either “Tranqueira’ or ‘Rampart’ can be 
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omitted here for the former is the Portuguese for a rampart or an earth- 
ern wall; Ryukyu is a better transcription than that on p. 56, while for 
Gunung, map 26, read Gunong. 


In conclusion, it should be stated that the compilation of a histori- 
cal atlas is an extremely difficult task, for it is no mean problem to reduce 
geography, qualitative characteristics and historical sequence to this form. 
In Asia, this problem is further aggravated by the vast extent of the 
subject in space and time, and also by the rapidly fluctuating political 
structures and scarcity of available data for many areas in different cen- 
turies. In view of this, Mr. Sellman’s effort is creditable. But it must 
be stressed that, though many of the shortcomings and misconceptions 
of the atlas may appear to be of small importance in the development 
of the main theme, they are nevertheless serious errors, as the work is 
liable to be indiscriminately used as a convenient summary of East Asian 
history. ‘This is particularly so as it is being sold as a reference book 
“for students and the higher forms of schools” (p. 3). If the atlas is 
to faithfully fulfill its aims and avoid tne perpetuation of the misconcep- 
tions embodied in the present edition, it is imperative that a thorough 
revision be undertaken immediately of both the text and the maps. 


University of Malaya KERNIAL SINGH SANDHU. 


in Singapore, 


Political Forces in Pakistan 1947-59. By Keith B. Callard. New York: 
Institute of Pacific Relations, 1959. Pp. 48. $2.00 US. 


in this brief study, the author of Pakistan — A Political Study, pub- 
lished three years ago, has briefly described the political instability hich 
has dominated the short history of Pakistan from its inception to the 
establishment of the Martial Law administration, designated by him as 
“Paternalism”; and has examined the political forces behind it. Prof. 
Callard has looked at the political history of Pakistan as a “continual 
struggle between the forces of authority and the pressures of political 
groups claiming to represent the will of the people.” Once the politi- 
cal intrigues rendered an efficient administration impossible, the army 
could no longer stand aside. When the politicians had failed to “lead 
the country to better future, Gen. Ayub accepted the invitation to take 
over the country.” ‘The 1956 Constitution was abrogated and what has 
been described by a Pakistani scholar elsewhere as the ‘parody of demo- 
cratic institutions’ was suspended in October 1958. ‘The declared motive 
of the General was to “introduce a representative form of Government, 
such as can be understood and worked by our people.” Prof. Callard 
suggests that the Martial Law Administration contains clements of demo- 
cracy and the General President is willing to be “out-argued and even 
out-voted” by his colleagues. He and his men are wise and _ practical 
men and they are well-aware of the immense difficulties of their task, 
but “they are convinced of the defects of the former system and have no 
desire to return to the manoeuvrings of political parties.” 


The author begins with the assumption that democracy is generally 
a slow process and before a democratic constitution can operate success- 
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fully it must be deep-rooted in the tradition of the soil. Hence the 
attempts to superimpose the British-style constitution on Pakistan were 
destined to fail. He says that “the political forces of Pakistan did not 
fit within the political forms and there was no leader (after Jinnah) with 
sufficient power and determination to uphold these forms by strength of 
his will.’ According to him Pakistan did not inherit “constitutional 
morality” which is an essential pre-requisite of democracy, and her eco- 
nomic and social circumstances, her constant fear of a possible Indian 
aggression, her lack of political ideas — even the left remained “surpris- 
ingly silent and ineffectual” along with other reasons, prevented the 
growth of liberal institutions in Pakistan. 


This bold analysis of Pakistan’s predicament appears to be the sum- 
total of the author's carefully considered opinions. If these conclusions 
could be illustrated and elaborated into a tape work, they would con- 
stitute very interesting and challenging reading. In their present form, 
however, they appear to be simplified generalisations, which are as diffi- 
cult to accept as to refute. 


University of Malaya in D. P. SIncHAL. 
Singapore 


Socialism in Southern Asia. By Saul Rose. Oxford: Oxford University 
Press (For Royal Institute of International Affairs), 1959. Pp. 278. 
Map. 30 shillings. 


Practically all the major political parties in the countries of South 
and South East Asia are so vociferous in proclaiming their Socialist 
character that one wonders at their near unaminity on one of the most 
controversial political creeds of our age. Parties of such divergent 
denominations as Communalistic Jan Sangh in India to Communistic 
parties over the whole area profess Socialism with extraordinary zeal 
and enthusiasm. Evidently the stock of this doctrine is immensely 
high in the estimation of the peoples of Asia, for they, having under- 
gone a long period of political domination and economic deprivation, 
see in Socialism, which assures political equality and economic equit- 
ability, an answer, to all their problems. Naturally they respond to the 
call of Socialism with remarkable readiness. ‘Thus Socialism in Asia 
is at once a sentiment with the millions, a well-analysed political 
ideology with many, a faith or fashion with some, and a very powerful 
vote-catching device with opportunists and power-seekers. Of necessity, 
different interpretations are placed upon Socialist principles by inter- 
ested sections to, suit their purpose. A much stretched, much employed, 
and much maligned doctrine it is indeed. To penetrate this massive 
facade of Socialism and to uncover the hidden motives of each pre- 
tender, and then to confer the title on the legitimate claimant is a 
formidable task, which requires an unambiguous definition of Socialist 
frontiers and a skilful scrutinization of Socialist professions and _prac- 
tices. But without this any discussion of Socialism in Asia would be 
incomplete and inconclusive. Dr. Saul Rose in this study, how- 
ever, prefers not “to lay down any doctrinal limits’ (p. 263) 
to Socialism. Presumably he regards the inclusion of such ideological 
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and political analysis unnecessary or even unending. Perhaps the close 
association of the author with the European Socialist movement and the 
Socialist International persuaded him to take the Socialist movement to 
comprise parties that have been associated in one form or another witn 
the Asian Socialist Conterence, which in its turn, despite deep disagree- 
ments, has maintained close contacts with the Socialist International. 
Yet Israel and Japan, two well-organised and important components of 
the A.S.C., are excluded from this study, while Thailand, which has 
hardly any socialist movement to claim and which is not afhliated to 
AS.C., is included. Another country of South East Asia, the Philip- 
pines, on unexplained grounds, is also omitted. A selection which nei- 
ther includes all associates of A.S.C., nor all the countries of a defined 
region is bound to appear somewhat arbitrary. The author’s justifica- 
tion of such a selection on the grounds that there are certain common 
features of the Socialist movements of Southern Asia which are not 
shared by others (p. 1.) would remain unconvincing, until further ela- 
boration and concrete illustrations in support are provided. No biblio- 
graphy is appended to this work, which makes the fuller assessment of 
his sources extremely difficult. Footnotes give an idea of some of the 
works consulted, but surely all the works consulted are not necessarily 
footnoted. The present narrative, as revealed by footnotes, appear to 
be mainly based on the writings and speeches of the Socialist leaders, 
party manifestoes, and publications, conference reports and proceedings, 
together with some general works of contemporary Asian history, and 
the author’s own travels and experiences. Newspaper and _ periodical 
materials, which, no doubt, would contain substantial information, have 
been generally disregarded. Even the Socialist papers, eg. Janata in India, 
and Petir in Singapore, do not seem to have been considered. No exami- 
nation apparently has been made of the criticisms of the Socialist move- 
ments, as contained in the reports, speeches and publications of the rival 
parties. ‘Thus the study assumes the quality of a reportage, rather than 
a critical appreciation of the evolution of democratic Socialism. 


This study opens with an account of the First Asian Socialist Con- 
ference held at Rangoon in Jan. 1953, discusses the development of “what 
is often called Democratic Socialism” in the countries of South and South 
East Asia minus Philippines and Laos, reviews the progress of the Asian 
Socialist Conference upto its second Conference in Bombay in Nov. 1956, 
describes the proceedings of the Second A.S.C. and finally closes with 
the author’s observations on Socialism in Southern Asia. 


Except in one or two small publications, this subject had not been 
so far dealt with in its own right. Dr. Rose has taken the first major 
step which no doubt would encourage others to carry the study farther. 
With his academic and political background, accompanied by his per- 
sonal knowledge of the Asian countries and their leaders, Dr. Rose is 
singularly well-equipped to undertake this study. 


_ The story of Socialism in Southern Asia, as narrated in this study, 
is very dismal, almost tragic. Internal desertions, splits, and rivalries, 
have dominated the socialist scene; ideological conflicts have divided the 
socialist camp, while the scarcity of funds and the lack of a disciplined 
organisation have rendezed the Socialists ineffective nearly everywhere. 
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Starting with abundance of good-will, and support, the socialists have 
succeeded in only losing their grip both on power and people. How 
does one explain it? Why are the parties so divided, disintegrated and 
ineffective? Is there any inherent weakness in their concept or in their 
strategy? Could it be that an emotional attachment to Socialism obs- 
cured the view of its inevitable obligations and responsibilities? Or 
is it that the pre-mature participation in the race of power, without 
first sufficiently acquiring the organisational strength, eventually told on 
the Socialist parties? Professing Internationalism, why is it that Social- 
ism has not fully shaken off the nationalist bias? What makes the social 
democrat, both in Europe and in Asia, divide along nationalistic lines? 
What is the future of Socialism in Asia? These are some of the ques- 
tions that come to one’s mind, upon which Dr. Rose has not speculated. 


The relationship between the Asian Socialist Conference and the 
Socialist International is uneasy. The A.S.C. has resisted all attempts 
of the S.I. for integration. The socialists in Asia are solidly anti-Colo- 
nial and do not quite trust the professions of the fellow socialists in 
Europe. In contrast the Socialists in Europe, regard the battle against 
the traditional western type colonialism as having been won; to them 
the real danger lies in the spread of Communism. Various attempts to 
bring about greater harmony and intimacy have so far not succeeded. 


The author has treated the growth of the Socialist movement in 
each country in its national setting, which gives it historical perspective 
and which also makes it a study of the recent power-politics in what 
he calls “Southern Asia.” 


University of Malaya in | D. P. Sincuat. 
Singapore 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


The Editor, 
Journal of Southeast Asian History, 


Dear Sir, 
Re: Review Article “Secret Societies in Malaya’. 


I was interested to see the joint father-and-son review of my book Chinese Secret 
Societies in Malaya by Dr. Wong Lin Ken and Mr. C. S. Wong in the first issue 
of your journal. May I have the privilege of being allowed tc reply to some of the 
points raised in your next issue? 


Of course, as I said in the Preface to my book, it was largely based on the 
writing of Wynne. I note that my acknowledgement to the debt I owed Wynne was 
quoted towards the end of Messrs. L.K. and C.S. Wong’s long review. But if they 
had inserted it towards the beginning of their review, I am sure that there would 
have been no need to copy verbatim long passages from Wynne’s and my book to 
bring out the similarity that exists between them in certain passages. This would 
have been Obvious from reading my prefatory acknowledgement. I think also for 
the accuracy of the record Messrs. L.K. and C.S. Wong might just as well have 
quoted what I said about my debt to Wynne which appeared in the footnote to 
page 43, viz., ‘‘we acknowledge again our debt to Wynne for many lines of research 
that he illuminated. He was obviously a most painstaking worker and deserves greater 
credit than he has hitherto been accorded.” 


If Messrs. L.K. and C.S. Wong had followed my suggestion given above, they 
could have reduced, with some advantage, their review to about half its present 
length. 


Messrs. L.K. and C.S. Wong also try to make a point that I did not produce 
evidence to disprove Wynne’s theory of the dual origin of Chinese secret societies 
in Malaya. May I draw their attention to the Chinese authorities cited by me in 
support of my view in the footnote on page 2? I do not know what Mr. Blythe 
has said about it in the foreword to the re-issue of Wynne’s book Triad and Tabut 
which the reviewers say they have consulted because I have not seen it, but the 
authorities on which I rely are clearly given in the footnote. 


I welcome Messrs. L.K. and C.S. Wong's criticism of my Chinese scholarship — 
actually, I harbour no pretensions of being a learned sinologue — and, of course, we 
all learn from constructive criticism. However, in all fairness to myself, I should 
like to point out that the errors and discrepancies that Messis. L.K. and C.S. Wong 
have discerned in certain Chinese characters, are not due to my ignorance but to 
the Oversight of the printers. In other words, they are printing errors. I do not 
know whether Messrs. L.K. and C.S. Wong have ever had any experience of trying 
to produce a book of this kind, incorporating, both English and Chinese character 
founts, of which the author is living in the Far East, the publishers are in the 
States, and the book is being printed in West Germany, but if they had they would 
appreciate the difficulties and complexities involved. 


I was interested to see Messrs. L.K. and C.S. Wong’s treatment of the translation 
ot the catch-phrase “hsun t’ien hsing tao” ( MA XK ff w@ »). Of course. it all 
hinges on the translation of the small word “tao” and the English translation of 
this word has long been a hoary chestnut over which Chinese scholars have argued. 
There is no need for me to go into it here. Suffice it to say that I consider that 
my translation (and, incidentally, that of previous authorities) is just as serviceable 
as Messrs. L.K. and C.S. Wong’s. 


Finally, I was surprised to find that Messrs. L.K. and C.S. Wong, who are in 
the vanguard of that growing body of specialists, the Asian historian, failed to 
bring out the main point of the book which was the inability of successive British 
Governments in Malaya to deal with the secret societies effectively or even to fore- 
see any competent long-term policy in their dealings with them. Consequently, we 
still have this problem on our hands today. 


Yours faithfully, 


Leon Comber. 





SOUTHEAST ASIAN HISTORY. 


Some Comments on “The Western Element in Modern Southeast Asian 
History”. 


D. P. SIncHAL 


History is Man’s memory in writing. The human past is beyond 
re-enactment; it can not even be fully recalled. It is not easy to reduce 
past reality to terms of certainty. The historian, as best as he can, 
records his impressions of past human experience. Not infrequently 
these narratives, although based on the same data, differ from each other, 
because of the element of human perception involved. This ‘unfixable’ 
quality and the controversial character of history, constitute its real 
interest and charm. A standard version of the past would be as inaccurate 
as any other and in addition it would be insipid, clumsy and unprofitable. 
The historian, as any one else, is a creature of his environment and the 
changing attitudes of society are bound to reflect in his narratives. Any 
attempt to curb such a tendency would be unnatural, unhistorical and 
unsuccessful. Not the honest, howsoever unpalatable, re-interpretation 
of the past, but the deliberate distortion or suppression of the facts, is to 
be discouraged and demolished. Asian society today is going through 
a period of rapid revolution, both in the realm of thought and matter. 
New attitudes are growing amongst the pecple, new ideas are capturing 
their minds and a new life is felt all over. ‘The historian too is affected 
in a natural way, without having obtained a licence to misuse the facts 
of past life, entrusted to his care. The historians elsewhere are watching 
with great interest, some with uneasiness, the emerging trends in the 
historical writings in Asia. What would be the impression of the Asian 
historian of his own past? Would he project political prejudices into his 
past, the immediate past under European domination, or relate the story 
as it unfolds itself? It is of course the modern period that concerns the 
European. Until recently, they had almost monopolised Asian 
historiography but now this power has to be shared with an increasing 
number of newcomers. With their different approach, even if they have 
been trained in the same techniques, the Asians are likely to produce 
fresh interpretations. ‘They not only are expected to reassess the actual 
deeds of the European rulers but also to scrutinize the historicity of the 
prevalent narratives. European writers await their results, some with 
great interest, others with anxiety. Expectancy breeds uneasiness. 


Impelled by this anxiety perhaps, Professor John Bastin has in this 
recently published paper given expression to some apprehensions, 
which, if genuine, must disturb all historians, irrespective of their racial or 
regional origin; as well as to some accusations which must be investigated, 





1. This is an abbreviated version of the inaugural lecture of Professor J. Bastin 
of the University of Malaya in Kuala Lumpur, which was earlier published 
under a different title “The Study of Modern South East Asian History’. 
The modified title correctly reflects the main theme of the paper. This 
paper appears to be a rejoinder to a lunch hour talk, which was later pub- 
lished in the Straits Times, given to the Rotary Club, Johore Bahru by 
Professor K. G. Tregonning, of the University of Malaya in Singapore. 
I shall confine my comments to the observations concerning the historical 
trends among Asian historians. The European exponents of the “Asian view- 
point”, I am sure, would like to comment separately, if at all, by themselves. 
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resolved or refuted. Unfounded fears and unauthenticated accusations 
are most disruptive of objective analysis. Dreading a calculated design 
by the ‘young Asians’ to undermine the western contribution to Asia, he 
has made an impassioned defence of what he calls “the Western Element” 
in South East Asian historiography. He points out that “during the last 
few decades one of the most potent forces in fostering and developing 
an Asian consciousness, and sense of nationality, has been the fabrication 
and dissemination of historical propaganda.” (p. 23). If the historians 
have associated with the falsification of historical facts, they must at once 
be exposed and publicly cashiered. But before one can do so the charge 
must be proved beyond doubt. 


It is regrettable that the evidence, or the parody of it, advanced in 
support by Bastin, is pathetically feeble. Except Panikkar, he does not 
mention even one single Asian historian by name, or by quotation, who 
has been engaged in “historical myth-making” and in “violent rewriting 
of history for political ends’. Even if Panikkar is accepted 
as a professional historian, — his erudite scholarship and_ political 
pre-eminence are beyond doubt — on what grounds would one 
regard him as the representative of the current historical trends 
in Asia? Moreover, without trying to defend his views, it must 
be pointed out that he has not been represented here accurately. 
Indeed, since the publication of his book Asia and Western Dominance 
in 1953, he has been often subjected to a wide variety of criticism, and of 
course, to adulation, both at times unmerited—I have myself criticised 
him elsewhere. Bastin has, unfortunately, condemned him on wrong 
counts and consequently based his thesis on incorrect assumptions. He 
regards Panikkar to have delivered “‘an apparently decisive blow” to the 
view that the “early western penetration into Asia represented a superior 
civilization on the march: that the early Europeans were responsible for 
the transmission to Asia of advanced technological forms, of superior 
political and economic organisation, and of more enlightened rules of 
conduct and behaviour”. (p. 8). One only has to read the ‘introduction’ 
to his much discussed book Asia and Western Dominance, to test the 
accuracy of this assertion. Panikkar has taken a middle course between 
the two historians, both of them Europeans, — Sansom and ‘Tawney. 
Sansom characterised the early European invasions as ‘a civilization on 
the march’ — not necessarily superior — whcreas ‘Tawney saw in them 
“only the hand of the grasping merchants of Antwerp’. Panikkar 
neither perpetrated this view, nor delivered the decisive blow. In fact 
in the same book, reviewing the entire period of European domination, 
he clearly recounts the changes directly brought about in the countries 
of Asia through European contacts over a period of 450 years, and which 
“effected a transformation which touches practically every aspect of life in 
these countries. - - - The social, political and economic conditions of 
Asian countries have undergone revolutionary changes as a result of 
these contacts and influences.” (p. 479). If Panikkar has condemned 
Portuguese barbarities and refused to recognise them as “pioneers of 
civilization”, then he is in very large company. Human decency today 
would be outraged in any country at some of the fiendish acts of the 
Portuguese, one of which Bastin has himself quoted. (p. 19). Surely 
it is not suggested that if an Asian historian condemns certain inhuman 
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acts of a European power, he is guilty of a nationalistic bias and political 
prejudice? Bastin, for his own part is perfectly entitled to regard the 
Portuguese, the early Europeans, despite all that they did, as the 
forerunners of a ‘superior civilization’ but then he would himself be 
passing a moral judgement, a privilege he denies to the historian (p. 22) 
and in view of the massive contradictory opinions, would have to stand 
the scrutiny of his own motives. 


With Panikkar thus resolved Bastin has hardly any other Asian 
historian to denounce. Where are these Asian historians, who are be 
ing accused of gross distortions? One sees a big accusing finger but not 
the culprit. His apprehensions appear to be more imaginary than real. 
Against an invisible or non-existent adversary his gallant defence of 
‘western honour’ is somewhat Quixotic. 


All History, inc!uding Asian, needs constant revision. The exigencies 
of space and the present theme would not permit an analysis of the 
various attitudes and trends in the European writings on Asian history, 
but no serious scholar really denies the need for revision and alterations. 
In many instances the writings are tendentious and at their best ‘noble 
propaganda’. To remove such distortions from Asian historiography is 
the foremost duty of any historian — Asian or European. It is a tribute 
to the world of learning that the process of self-examination has been 
initiated by the European scholars themselves. That this reinterpretation 
of the past may not conform to the traditional views, is a poor argument 
against any attempt at reassessment. 


What surprises one however, is that Professor Bastin has totally 


neglected to take any notice of the fact that at least some of the Asian 
scholars have unequivocally denounced motivated historiography, and 
have in fact displayed their integrity and ability in upholding the 
dignity of history. Nothing in Asian history is more controversial or 
productive of national prejudices than the Indian Revolt of 1857. An 
objective account of this uprising was an extremely difficult and delicate 
task. Yet this remarkable feat has been recently achieved by Professor 
S.N. Sen, a reputed Indian historian, whose outstanding objectivity and 
profound scholarship in this work were well-recognised by Oxford 
University in the award of a D. Litt. When the reader realises that 
this work was commissioned and published by the Congress Government 
of India, and carries in its foreward, written by the Indian Education 
Minister, Azad, a nationalistic interpretation, in marked contrast to the 
author’s dispassionate treatment of the subject in its true historical 
perspective, his admiration for Sen increases all the more and his belief 
in the capability of the Asian historian to hold out successfully against 
any kind of nationalistic pressure is further strengthened. How could 
Bastin ignore such a fine specimen of historical objectivity? His range 
of selection has been limited in more than one way. Of the two books 
he selected on Indian history for his use, one is written by the chief 
politician of India and the other is a School text book. 


Some of his assertions are as preposterous as his fears are fantastic. 
For instance, he warns: “let us beware of the sort of absurd proposition, 
which has been advanced recently in India, that the study of British 
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rule and administration in that country constitutes an aspect of British 
but not of Indian history”. (p. 24). May one ask as to which historian 
in India has made this claim? ‘The very absurdity of this claim cripples 
its seriousness. Perhaps too serious a note has been taken of a foolish 
remark made in an insignificant quarter? Most imaginary fears originate 
in this way. 


However, it can not be denied that strange demands have been made 
on history by Authority, both in Europe and in Asia. History has been 
subjected to play a predetermined role in the wake ot political revolu- 
tions. ‘To-day in Asia, historical objectivity does stand in some danger, 
but it would be imprudent to magnify the danger. Not all, nor even a 
substantial body of the Asian historians are engaged in the re-writing 
of their history with the sole purpose of asserting an “Asian view point” 
against a “western view point’, both of which are most employed and 
least defined terms. But Bastin would accord no recognition to this fact. 
It is not true that the wheels of historical writings have been set in 
motion by the freedom of Asian countries, to produce an Asian version 
of history, giving prominence to the Victor’s viewpoint. In support of 
his contention that “....the tide had turned during the last two decades 
and the Victors are now the Asians: the Asian view is in the ascendent” 
(p. 19) he cites a book Malabar and the Portuguese by Panikkar in sup- 
port. But this book was published before the ‘last two decades’ 
mentioned and, indeed, long before the ‘Victory’ of Asia was even 
remotely in sight. Such citation of evidence only confuses the issue. 
In this case Panikkar would be absolved of complicity in the act of intro- 
ducing political reaction in historical writings. 


It is surprising, indeed regrettable, that Bastin, who has warned us 
against historical generalisations should have indulged himself in such 
uncorroborated general comments. Many of Panikkar’s views are as 
unacceptable to the Asian historians as they are to Professor Bastin or to 
some other European historians, but any criticism of his, especially when 
he is being identified with an “Asian viewpoint” must conform to the 
recognised standards of historical scrutiny, How can he hope to challenge 
historical distortions by counter-distortions? 


This impulsive attack on “the Asian viewpoint” is further crippled 
by its own confusions and contradictions. Unless the political tendencies 
in the writings of the European historians are equally emphatically 
denounced, how can we hope to command the attention and confidence 
of the “young Asians”, who may not necessarily write in agitation, against 
what they regard as harmful European policies but in reaction to certain 
motivated European historical narratives? Professor Bastin, here and 
there, admits that some of the European accounts may be distortions, 
but his condemnation of them, of even the commonly recognised Por- 
tuguese barbarities is hesitant, half-hearted, and qualified. The past 
injustices can not be undone. What is the point in recriminations? 
‘True enough but history is not an instrument to dig out only the pleasant 
stories. It unfolds all that it discovers, without making a distinction 
between ‘good’ and ‘bad’. In any case suppression of facts, even for the 
noblest of reasons, would be falsification of history. Let all the facts, 
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agrecable or disagreeable, come out and let humanity see the ‘debased’ 
character of their ancestors along with the ‘glorious’ one. To mitigate 
the terrifying eftect of the Portuguese savagery, Bastin cites in com- 
parison the cruelties of the Asian rulers to suggest that barbarity was 
not the “monopoly of the westerners in their dealings with Asians.” 
(p. 21). It may well be true but one bad deed does not cancel another. 
Actually Bastin goes perilously far. He narrates two cruel acts, one of 
the Portuguese and the other of the Moghuls to point out “the fact 
that acts of cruelty inflicted by Asians upon Asians were frequently 
more barbarous”. Asians living in glasshouses must not throw stones 
at the Portuguese. Though the validity of moral judgments, such as — 
A was more barbarous than B — can not be historically tested, it is 
significant to note that Professor Bastin who forbids other historians 
from passing moral judgments (p. 22), unhesitatingly does so himself. 
The Portuguese burned their prisoners alive — Mecca pilgrims including 
women and children — and danced around the fire for four days and 
nights, whereas Jahangir caused his Rajput captives to be trampled to 
death by elephants. ‘The decision as to which of these two is more 
hideous, fiendish and barbarous would depend on the judge’s sense of 
abhorrence. When placed in their proper historical perspective — a 
historian must never take such incidents out of their historical context — 
the disparity between the two becomes abundantly clear. The Portuguese 
act was one of many similar deeds, whereas Jahangir’s outburst of such 
fury was extremely rare. Normally the Moghul Emperor was remark. 
able for his humanity, affability and a keen sense of Justice. He had 
caused a ‘Chain of Justice, bearing sixty bells, to be fastened outside his 
palace, which could be shaken by the humblest of his subjects to bring 


their grievances to the personal notice of the Emperor. This appraisal 
is borne out by European writers. ‘Terry writes of him “....sometimes 
he was cruel and at other times he would seem to be exceedingly fair 
and gentle”. Francis Gladwin has also observed that “from the 
beginning to the end of his reign, Jahangir’s disposition towards his 
subjects appears to have been invariably humane and considerate”. 


This explanation must not be misconstrued as a disguised device 
to cover up Asian atrocities; they must be denounced without any 
reservations and qualifications. The Asian historian has condemned the 
Asian as well as the Portuguese atrocities. But why must we always 
be the Asian historian or the European historian and not just a plain 
historian? In the commonwealth of historians there are no national 
compartments. Why must a nationalistic bias be attributed to a historian 
if he criticises the acts of a people of a different continental residence? 
Historical criticisms are individual renderings — prejudiced or objective 
—and each must be scrutinized on its own individual merit. 


“The Asian viewpoint” still remains undefined, although much 
maligned; and according to Professor Bastin ‘unattainable,’ because of 
certain permanent disabilities with which the Asian historian suffers in 
the art of writing. (pp. 14-8). If it is so, then why all this fuss? 
The limitations imposed are the lack of “intellectual equip- 
ment”; the “western — orientated” nature of source materials; and the 
western historical concepts and techniques. These are not well-defined 
generalisations and upon detailed analysis reveal many contradictions. 
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Even if the historical implications of ‘the Asian viewpoint’ are explained 
or ignored, one may well ask as to why any historian — Asian or 


European — may not be able to acquire the necessary “intellectual 
equipment’? 


As to his second point, in what way does the nature of source 
material restrict the emergence of an “Asian viewpoint”? This cannot 
be answered without first defining the “Asian viewpoint”. Historical 
source materials place limitations on all historians alike. ‘They do not 
give themselves any meaning, for it is the approach of the historian 
which translates them into a certain interpretation. On the same data 
various different historical theories have been based. 


And thirdly, why must the existing methods and techniques and 
concepts be west altered to produce an Asian version of history, 
because these methods, it is claimed, are western in origin? But is a 
close scrutiny of records, and a painstaking honesty of presentation, 
really the preserve of the west? They are as much western as Chris- 
tianity is eastern. Must the European Christians change their faith, 
because it is of Asian origin, to become good Europeans? Why can not 
the western techniques produce the Asian effect? How is it then that 
western writers, trained in western techniques and concepts, have been 
able to expound ‘the mythical Asian viewpoint’, which has so seriously 
disturbed Bastin? If the difficulties and hazards involved have kept the 


task ‘unattempted’, why worry then? Why this anxiety to defend “the 
western element’? 


Historians are not divided into two warring camps but national 
prejudices die hard. Until then, therefore, let us stop thinking of our 
selves as the defenders of either the ‘western’ or the ‘eastern’ honour. 
For as Burke said, “to criminate and recriminate never yet was the road 
to reconciliation, in any difference amongst men”. 
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